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By 
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Chairman:     Patricia  Ashton 
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Jamaican  New  Secondary  schools  are  vocationally 
oriented,  the  objective  being  that  students  will  be  able  to 
obtain  employment  on  graduating.     In  the  ninth  grade, 
students  select  the  vocational  area  in  which  they  receive 
training.     Research  on  the  first  group  of  New  Secondary 
graduates  revealed  incongruence  between  students'  job 
expectations  and  the  job  for  which  they  were  trained.  Much 
of  this  inconsistency  has  been  attributed  to  the  lack  of 
adequate  vocational  counseling.     Before  vocational  education 
and  counseling  programs  can  be  successfully  planned  and 
implemented,   it  seems  necessary  to  build  a  theoretical 
framework  of  vocational  development  applicable  specifically 
to  Jamaican  New  Secondary  school  students. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  therefore  exploratory 
and  descriptive,  as  it  sought  to  utilize  theory  and 

vii 


methodology  developed  with  adolescents  in  the  United  States 
to  investigate  vocational  maturity  in  Jamaican  students. 
The  structure  of  this  developmental  variable  was  examined 
by  means  of  factor  analytic  techniques  and  analyses  of  item 
responses;  null  hypotheses  were  formulated  to  investigate 
the  relationship  of  grade  level,  sex  and  geographic  location 
to  vocational  maturity. 

Vocational  development  theory  and  research  which  seemed 
relevant  to  the  Jamaican  situation  were  reviewed  against  the 
cultural  historical  background  of  the  Jamaican  society  and 
the  role  it  plays  in  the  total  complex  of  personality 
development  of  which  vocational  development  is  part. 
Vocational  developmental  theory  assumes  basically  that  voca- 
tional behaviors  and  attitudes  mature  as  the  individual 
progresses  through  a  series  of  vocational  life  stages  from 
birth  to  retirement.     Adolescents  are  faced  with  certain 
vocational  developm.ental  tasks  for  which  they  must  produce 
vocationally  appropriate  behaviors  and  attitudes.     It  was 
expected  that  the  economic  and  cultural  conditions  of 
Jamaica  would  be  reflected  in  the  vocational  development  of 
New  Secondary  school  students. 

Stratified  cluster  sampling  was  used  to  obtain  a 
representative  sample  of  Jamaican  New  Secondary  students. 
From  a  random  sample  of  nine  schools,   two  ninth  and  two 
eleventh  grade  classrooms  were  randomly  selected;  a  total 
of  1,074  subjects  were  sampled.     Crites '  Attitude  Scale  of 
the  Career  Maturity  Inventory  was  administered;   the  total 
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score  indicated  degree  of  vocational  maturity.  Factorial 
analysis  of  variance  was  utilized  to  ascertain  differences 
within  grade  level,  sex  groupings,  and  geographic  location, 
and  item  analyses  were  also  conducted. 

Eleventh  graders  were  found  to  be  more  vocationally 
mature  than  ninth  graders;   sex  and  geographic  location  did 
not  appear  to  have  meaningful  influence  on  vocational  matu- 
rity; neither  were  there  any  interaction  effects  of  the 
factors . 

From  a  factor  analysis  of  item  response,   seven  inter- 
pretable  factors  emerged.     These  factors  did  not  correspond 
to  the  five  factors  of  the  Attitude  Scale  identified  by 
Crites  but  seemed  to  describe  important  aspects  of  the  voca- 
tional maturity  of  the  sample,  given  the  cultural  character- 
istics of  Jamaican  society. 

Item  analyses  revealed  that,   for  a  number  of  items,  the 
majority  of  Jamaican  students  gave  the  vocationally  immature 
response,  according  to  Crites'  criteria.     This  result 
appeared  to  be  attributable  to  cultural  differences  between 
Jamaica  and  the  United  States. 

It  was  concluded  that  the  Attitude  Scale  was  useful  as 
a  preliminary  tool  for  the  study  of  vocational  maturity  in 
Jamaican  New  Secondary  school  students.     The  factor  structure 
identified  in  the  study  could  provide  the  basis  for  the 
development  of  a  vocational  maturity  measure  that  is  more 
appropriate  for  Jamaican  New  Secondary  students. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PROBLEM 

In  1974,  the  government  of  Jamaica  extended  the  3  year 
Junior  Secondary  schools  by  2  years  to  become  full  secondary 
or  New  Secondary  schools.     The  curriculum  of  these  schools 
provides  for  a  general  education  with  an  emphasis  on 
vocational  training  programs  in  the  final  10th  and  11th 
grades.     At  the  end  of  the  9th  grade,   students  are  required 
to  select  one  of  the  vocational  areas  which  will  equip  them 
for  employment  or  which  will  afford  them  admission  to  a 
vocational  institution  for  continued  preparation. 

Students  are  prepared  for  a  variety  of  occupations 
in  vital  sectors  of  the  economy,   such  as  agriculture,  busi- 
ness, carpentry,  electrical  installation,  clothing,  welding, 
auto  mechanics,  crafts,  and  food  catering  services.     One  of 
the  major  objectives  of  the  New  Secondary  schools  is  to 
train  their  graduates  so  that  as  they  are  absorbed  into  the 
labor  market,   they  will  in  time  make  a  significant  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  workmanship  in  these  fields  (Lowe 
and  Mahy,   1978) . 

In  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the 
New  Secondary  schools  were  achieving  the  goal  of  preparing 
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students  for  the  world  of  work,   the  Research  Section  of 
the  Ministry  of  Education  of  Jamaica  embarked  on  the 
Vocational  Tracer  study — a  longitudinal  study  of  the  job 
expectations  of  students  and  a  follow-up  after  graduation 
to  determine  how  their  vocational  choices  were  being  ful- 
filled.    The  report  (Lowe  and  Mahy,  1978)   showed  that  stu- 
dents seemed  rooted  in  the  traditional  aspirations  of 
teacher  or  nurse  rather  than  oriented  to  the  occupations 
to  which  the  new  vocational  curriculum  was  geared.     It  was 
also  seen  that  students  trained  in  certain  vocational  areas 
were  expecting  occupations  in  areas  for  which  they  were  not 
trained. 

One  of  the  general  conclusions  of  the  study  was  that 
students  seemed  to  need  effective  guidance  and  counseling 
to  enable  them  to  make  more  realistic  occupational  choices. 
Further,   school  guidance  counselors  indicated  that  there 
was  a  need  for  the  developing  of  guidance  and  counseling 
services  in  the  vocational  area.     Counselors  were  of  the 
opinion  that  vocational  counseling  was  for  the  most  part  a 
neglected  aspect  of  their  program  (Evaluation  of  Guidance 
and  Counseling  Services,   1978) . 

It  is  the  view  of  this  researcher  that  one  of  the  pre- 
requisites for  building  vocational  counseling  programs  is 
the  development  of  vocational  behavior  theory  which  may  be 
used  as  a  guide  for  counselors  in  their  work  with  students. 
Vocational  development  theory  is  relatively  new  and 
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tentative,  yet  sufficient  research  is  being  accumulated  to 
show  its  viability  in  understanding  the  vocational  aspect 
of  total  personality  development     (Bartlett,  1971) . 

Vocational  Maturity 

The  concept  and  measurement  of  vocational  maturity 
have  been  the  result  of  research  in  the  psychology  of 
vocational  development.     Herr  and  Cramer   (1972)   describe  voca- 
tional behavior  as  a  process  of  growth  and  learning  which 
incorporates  the  individual's  self  concept,  developmental 
experiences,  personal  history,  and  psycho-social  environ- 
ment, as  its  major  determinants.     Vocational  development  is 
then  characterized  by  certain  attitudes  and  behaviors 
which  individuals  bring  to  bear  on  their  occupational  choices 
and  decision-making,  as  they  progress  from  late  childhood 
through  adolescence  to  adulthood.     Super   (1957)   states  that 
vocational  development  has  as  its  basis  the  central  proposi- 
tion that  vocational  behavior  matures  for  most  individuals 
as  they  progress  through  a  number  of  distinguishable  develop- 
mental stages,  mastering  certain  appropriate  tasks  at  each 
stage.     Based  upon  his  research.  Super  described  the  life 
stages  as:     the  Growth  stage,  birth  to  age  14;  the  Explora- 
tory stage,  ages  15-24;  the  Establishment  stage,  ages  25-45; 
the  Maintenance  stage,  ages  45-65;  and  the  Decline  stage, 
beginning  about  age  65.     The  Exploratory  stage  is  particu- 
larly pertinent  to  New  Secondary  school  students. 

Crites   (1965),  elaborating  on  Super's   (1953)  dimensions 
of  vocational  maturity,  delineated  vocational  maturity  by 
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degree  and  rate.     Degree  of  vocational  development  refers 
to  the  maturity  of  an  individual's  vocational  behavior  and 
that  of  the  oldest  individual  in  his  vocational  life  stage. 
In  contrast,  rate  of  vocational  development  refers  to  the 
maturity  of  an  individual's  vocational  behavior  in  compari- 
son with  that  of  his  or  her  own  age  groups.     The  criterion 
for  degree  of  vocational  development  was  the  older  age 
group   (scaled  scores) ,  while  the  criterion  for  the  rate 
of  vocational  behavior  was  the  comparison  with  a  particular 
age  group   (percentile  scores) . 

Crites   (1964)   proposed  there  is  a  supraf actor  termed 
"degree  of  vocational  development"  which  is  comprised  of 
the  dimensions  of  consistency  of  vocational  choice;  wisdom 
of  vocational  choice;  choice  competencies;   and  vocational 
choice  attitudes.     In  constructing  the  Vocational  Develop- 
ment Inventory   (1964) ,  Crites  concentrated  on  the  dimensions 
of  choice  competencies  and  choice  attitudes.     Choice  compe- 
tencies included  factors  in  vocational  choice;  planning; 
occupational  information;   self-knowledge;  and  goal  selec- 
tion.    The  choice  attitudes'  dimension  included  involvement 
in  the  choice  process;  orientation  toward  vocational  choice; 
independence  in  vocational  choice;  decisiveness  in  voca- 
tional choice;  and  compromise  in  vocational  choice. 

One  may  ask  what  is  the  importance  of  vocational 
maturity.     Super   (1974)   suggests  that  professionals  working 
in  areas,  such  as  vocational  development,  vocational  educa- 
tion and  vocational  guidance,  need  to  know  what  vocational 
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maturity  is,  how  it  has  been  defined  and  measured,  and  how 
it  develops.     He  is  of  the  view  that  "without  a  knowledge 
of  career  development  and  vocational  maturity  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  genuine  career  education  or  career  gui- 
dance"   (p.   9) .     Vocational  counselors  need  to  have  knowledge 
of  the  appropriate  tasks  so  that  they  can  provide  assistance 
to  individuals  who  have  not  been  able  to  master  the  develop- 
mental tasks  appropriate  for  their  stage. 

The  overall  purpose  of  Crites'    (1965)  Vocational 
Development  Inventory  was  to  relate  the  dimensions  of 
vocational  maturity  to  age  and  to  develop  a  practical  voca- 
tional maturity  scale;   this  was  partially  achieved  through 
the  measure  provided  by  the  Attitude  Scale. 

Smith  and  Herr   (1972)   noted  that  vocational  attitudes 
seem  to  reflect  the  "current  effects  of  past  experiences 
that  have  relevance  for  the  individual  in  terms  of  his  or 
her  vocational  behaviors.     Because  attitudes  are  to  a  large 
degree  predetermined  by  past  events,   it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  they  will  change  as  one  acquires  new  experi- 
ences"   (p.   178) . 

Operationally  the  construct  of  vocational  maturity  is 
measured  as  follows:     An  individual  responds  to  an  inventory 
of  vocational  behaviors  which  differentiate  older  from 
younger  age  groups  within  a  life  stage;   the  number  of 
behaviors  endorsed  in  the  same  way  as  the  older  group  con- 
stitutes the  individual's  raw  score;   the  higher  the  individ- 
ual's raw  score,   the  greater  is  the  degree  of  vocational 
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development.     The  procedure  for  measuring  rate  of  vocational 
development  involves  the  interpretation  of  the  raw  score 
according  to  the  appropriate  age  norms,   so  that  an  individual 
is  relatively  more  or  less  vocationally  mature  than  his/her 
peers.     Thus,   it  is  possible  to  test  the  basic  assumption 
of  vocational  development  theory  that  vocational  behavior 
matures  as  the  individual  grows  older. 

The  limitation  of  vocational  development  theory  lies  in 
its  generalizability  and  in  the  assumptions  on  which  the 
theory  is  based.     A  great  deal  of  the  existing  research  and 
theory  about  how  people  develop  vocationally,  choose  voca- 
tions,  find  and  adjust  to  work  are  based  on  data  from  middle 
class  white  males.     As  Herr  and  Cramer   (1972)   have  suggested, 
still  more  research  is  needed  in  other  cultures  which  have 
different  value  systems  and  environmental  conditions  which 
could  influence  vocational  development.     Crites  (1969) 
suggested  that  such  cross  cultural  research  could  be  effec- 
tively carried  out  with  an  instrument  such  as  the  Attitude 
Scale  which  measures  the  dispositional  component  of  voca- 
tional maturity.     Tolbert   (1974)   is  of  the  opinion  that  in 
subcultures  in  the  United  States  vocational  development  and 
career  patterns  may  differ  markedly;   the  disadvantaged  may 
not  fit  typical  patterns,  while  work  may  not  be  central 
to  the  value  systems  of  all  individuals. 

The  cross  cultural  studies  of  Moracco  (1976)  and  of 
Mowsesian  and  Holley  (1977)  have  indicated  that  cultural 
characteristics  influence  vocational  development  in 
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adolescence.     Thus,  it  seems  appropriate  to  examine  relevant 
societal  conditions  in  Jamaica  which  may  affect  vocational 
maturity  in  Jamaican  New  Secondary  school  students. 

Social  Class  and  the  Family  in  Jamaica 
Jamaican  society  is  divided  into  3  sections  (Smith, 
1967) ,  or  what  is  generally  termed  upper,  middle  and  lower 
social  classes.     These  classes  are  determined  by  a  variety 
of  factors  including  family  life,  income,  prestige  and 
education   (Beckford,  1972)  . 

The  upper  class  is  the  smallest  numerically,  and  most 
of  the  professional  and  managerial  posts  are  occupied  by 
members  of  this  social  class.     Many  of  this  social  class 
have  been  landed  proprietors  and  are  now  entrepreneurs  of 
large  scale  business  enterprises   (Smith,   1960)  . 

The  middle  class  is  also  comprised  of  professionals 
(Beckford,   1972)     and  persons  who  engage  in  highly  skilled 
occupations,  who  are  employees  of  middle  income  status,  or 
small  proprietors,  businessmen,  contractors  or  teachers 
(Smith,   1967) .     Miller   (1971)   describes  an  emerging  middle 
class  which  came  about  as  a  result  of  large  scale  urban 
migration  or  return  of  immigrants  from  abroad  who  engage  in 
skilled  occupations,  or  are  proprietors  of  small  business 
enterprises . 

The  lower  class  is  the  largest  numerically,  comprising 
85%  of  the  total  population   (Miller,   1971)   and  consists 
mainly  of  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  persons  in  urban  areas 
and  small  farmers  in  rural  areas   (Katzim,   1973).     It  is  the 
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rare  landholder  who  can  depend  only  on  cultivation  either 
for  subsistence  or  for  profit,  without  exerting  additional 
economic  effort  in  other  directions   (Comitas,  1973) . 

Upper  and  middle  class  families  consist  largely  of 
nuclear  units  with  few  children.     Formal  marriage  among  the 
lower  class  and  rural  folk  is  commonly  deferred  until  the 
man  can  afford  a  house,  put  on  an  elaborate  wedding  and 
support  a  wife  who  need  not  go  out  to  work   (Lowenthal,   1972) . 
Common  law  unions  or  concubinage  in  an  extended  family  unit 
is  more  the  norm  for  these  persons   (Blake,   1961) . 

Among  some  middle  and  the  lower  classes,  the  tie 
between  parents  and  children — especially  mothers  and  sons — 
is  closer  and  more  durable  than  that  between  most  marital 
partners   (Lowenthal,   1972)  .     Young  men  often  continue  to 
depend  on  maternal  care  well  into  their  twenties  and  thir- 
ties, and  in  some  communities  a  man  rarely  thinks  of  marrying 
so  long  as  he  has  his  mother  to  look  after  his  meals,  mend 
his  clothes  and  care  for  his  living  quarters   (Cohen,  1955) . 
Blake   (1961)   noted  that  the  role  of  children  was  to  help  in 
old  age  whether  the  parents  thought  they  could  afford  it  or 
not.     The  best  method  of  insuring  that  the  desired  help 
would  be  forthcoming  was  to  rear  docile  and  tractable  off- 
spring; to  the  parent  "obedience  covers  everything"    (p.   63) . 

Many  young  Jamaicans  are  socially  ambitious  so  that 
getting  ahead  is  the  main  stimulus  to  effort.  Education 
is  the  most  powerful  mechanism  for  achieving  status  though 
the  goal  of  schooling  is  not  to  acquire  knowledge  but  to  win 


prizes  and  obtain  an  appropriate  set  of  manners  (Lowenthal, 
1972) .     Middle  class  values  of  hard  work  and  of  striving 
to  make  good  were  found  among  high  school  boys  (Figueroa, 
1976)   and  in  Senior  School   (later  Junior  Secondary)  students 
(Miller,   1967) . 

Despite  the  similarity  in  values  between  students  in 
the  two  different  types  of  schools,  educational  experiences 
differ  among  the  social  classes.     Children  of  the  upper  and 
middle  social  classes  attend  fee-paying  preparatory  schools 
from  the  age  of  6  years  or  earlier.     At  the  age  of  11  plus 
years,  after  succeeding  in  passing  the  Common  Entrance  Exami- 
nation to  high  school,  they  enter  the  traditional  high 
schools  or  fee-paying  private  high  schools   (Miller,   1971) . 

Most  children  of  the  emerging  middle  and  some  of  the 
lower  classes  attend  government  primary  (elementary) 
schools.     At  age  11  plus  years,  the  majority  of  em.erging 
middle  class  children  enter  New  Secondary   (Dabek,   1971) , 
while  most  children  of  the  lower  class  remain  in  elementary 
schools  until  they  graduate  at  the  age  of  15  years. 

Graduates  of  high  schools  at  the  age  of  17  years, 
whose  education  proceeds  no  farther,  typically  find  clerical 
employment  in  business  or  government   (Smith,   1967) .  Gradu- 
ates of  New  Secondary  schools  tend  to  enter  beginning  skilled 
occupations  or  may  continue  their  education  in  post  secon- 
dary institutions   (Lowe  and  Mahy,   1978)  .     The  majority  of 
Jamaica's  school  graduates  come  from  government  primary 
(elementary)   schools  at  the  age  of  15  years,  and  most  of 
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them  find  manual  employment  on  faims  in  rural  areas  or 
in  unskilled  employment  in  urban  areas   (Smith,   1960) . 

The  economic  system  places  special  emphasis  on  the 
techniques  and  knowledge  transmitted  by  formal  education. 
Thus,  the  occupational  groups,  which  result  from  having 
received  certain  types  of  education,  enjoy  differing  rewards 
of  income  and  status.     Graduates  of  high  schools  and,  later, 
universities,  become  proprietors  and  professionals, 
receive  the  largest  incomes  and  enjoy  higher  status  than 
other  occupational  groups.     Unskilled  or  semi-skilled 
workers,  products  of  elementary  schools    who  receive  very 
low  incomes,   rank  at  the  bottom  of  the  occupational  scales 
(Smith,   1960) .     Since  the  educational  system  controls  the 
distribution  of  skills,  and  skills  determine  recruitment 
to  different  types  of  occupations,   there  is  a  very  close 
relationship  existing  between  education  and  occupation. 
Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  students  in  certain  types  of 
schools  are  destined  to  enter  certain  jobs,  and  this  permits 
very  little  flexibility  in  vocational  choice. 

A  very  pertinent  question  in  this  regard  is  how  do  socie- 
tal conditions  in  Jamaica  affect  vocational  development  in 
adolescents.     Vocational  development  theory  posits  that  indi- 
viduals, in  making  a  vocational  choice,   engage  in  a  series  of 
decisions  which  are  interdependent  and  closely  associated 
with  personal  history,  perceptions  of  the  future  and  past 
experiences   (Herr  and  Cramer,   1972) .     In  the  light  of  this 
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theory,  another  question  that  might  be  posed  is,  What  kind 
of  vocational  attitudes  can  be  expected  from  adolescents 
growing  up  in  Jamaican  society? 

Statement  of  the  Problem 
Jamaican  New  Secondary  school  students  are  expected  to 
select  a  vocational  choice  at  the  age  of  15  and  are  to  be 
prepared  to  enter  the  world  of  work  at  age  17.     A  general 
lack  of  realism  and  work  awareness  has  been  shown  to  charac- 
terize the  vocational  choice  of  these  youngsters   (Lowe  and 
Mahy,   1978) .     Further,  Jamaican  counselors   (Evaluation  of 
Guidance  and  Counseling  Services,   1978)   have  indicated  the 
need  for  vocational  counseling  programs.     The  problem  is 
that  there  is  currently  no  means  of  assessing  vocational 
readiness  in  students.     There  is  no  existing  research  done 
on  the  vocational  development  of  Jamaican  adolescents  which 
may  serve  as  guidelines  for  developing  vocational  counseling 
programs. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 
The  purpose  of  this  study  was  therefore  to  investigate 
the  relevance  of  vocational  development  theory  and  a  method 
of  assessment    of  vocational  maturity  in  Jamaican  New  Second- 
ary school  students.     The  research  was  exploratory  in  that 
it  explored  the  possibilities  of  studying  and  identifying 
vocational  development  and  assessing  vocational  maturity  with 
theory  and  measures  developed  and  normed  on  white  adolescents 
in  the  United  States.     It  was  descriptive  because,  by  means 
of  item  analyses  and  factor  analysis  of  item  responses,  the 


study  described  patterns  of  vocational  development  unique 
to  the  culture  of  these  Jamaican  adolescents.     It  was 
hoped  that  this  research  could  serve  as  a  basis  for  further 
research  and  empirical  testing. 

The  Attitude  Scale  of  the  Crites'  Career  Maturity 
Inventory  was  administered  to  a  random  sample  of  9th  and  11th 
grade  Jamaican  New  Secondary  school  students.     A  measure  of 
the  construct  validity  of  the  instriament  was  obtained  by 
means  of  factor  analysis  and  the  K-R  20  was  determined  as 
a  measure  of  internal  consistency. 

In  order  to  further  validate  the  appropriateness  of 
the  Attitude  Scale  for  use  in  the  study  of  vocational  matu- 
rity in  the  Jamaican  population  of  students,  answers  were 
sought  to  the  following  questions: 

-  Is  vocational  maturity  a  function  of  grade  level? 

-  Is  vocational  maturity  a  function  of  sex? 

-  Is  vocational  maturity  a  function  of  geographic  location? 

-  Are  there  are  interactive  effects  of  grade  level,  sex, 
and  geographic  location  in  their  relationship  to  vocational 
maturity? 

Definition  of  Terms 
Vocational  Maturity 

Vocational  maturity  was  synonymous  with  career  maturity 
and  was  measured  by  the  total  score  of  the  Attitude  Scale 
of  Crites'  Career  Maturity  Inventory.     Higher  means  scores 
indicate  a  higher  degree  of  vocational  maturity. 


Grade  Level 

Grade  level  referred  to  the  9th  and  11th  grade  levels 
which  were  selected  for  study.     The  9th  grade  in  the  schools 
represents  the  year  in  which  students  are  required  to  make  a 
decision  concerning  the  vocational  area  they  will  enter  and  in 
which  they  will  remain  until  they  leave  school.     The  11th 
grade  represents  the  final  year  at  school  as  students  are 
about  to  enter  the  world  of  work  or  to  continue  further  education. 
Geographic  Location 

Urban  location  refers  to  the  capital  city  of  Kingston 
and  the  corporate  area  of  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew  where 
the  majority  of  the  population  resides.     Thirty-four  (34%) 
percent  of  the  New  Secondary  schools  are  located  in  this 
geographic  area  which  is  also  subdivided  into  industrial 
and  commercial  zones.     School  sizes  in  the  urban  area  range 
from  2,000  to  2,900  pupils  approximately. 

Suburban  refers  to  large  towns  of  over  25,000  inhabi- 
tants situated  in  other  parishes  of  the  island.  Another 
34%  of  the  New  Secondary  schools  are  located  in  these  areas 
of  smaller  industrial  and  commercial  enterprises,  including 
the  island's  tourist  industry.     School  sizes  range  from 
1,350  to  2,000  pupils  approximately. 

^^^^1  location  refers  to  villages  on  the  outskirts  of 
towns  where  another  32%  of  the  New  Secondary  schools  are 
located.     These  are  areas  of  either  the  sugar  industry  or 
mixed  farming  enterprises,  and  the  population  is  under  25,000. 
School  sizes  range  from  850  to  1,050  pupils  approximately. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  RELATED  LITERATURE 

In  this  chapter,  vocational  development  theory  which 
can  provide  a  basis  for  studying  vocational  development  in 
Jamaican  adolescents  is  considered.     Cross-cultural  and 
subcultural    research  on  vocational  maturity  of  adolescents 
is  also  reviewed  for  its  relevance  to  the  Jamaican  situation. 
Vocational  Development  Theory 
Vocational  development  or  occupational  development 
refers  to  the  lifelong  process  of  developing  work  values, 
crystallizing  a  vocational  identity,  learning  about  oppor- 
tunities, and  trying  out  plans  in  part  time,  recreational, 
and  full  time  work  situations.     Development  involves  increas- 
ingly effective  investigation,  choice  and  evaluation  of 
occupational  possibilities   (Tolbert,   1974)  , 

Theorists  who  emphasize  the  developmental  aspect  of 
vocational  theory  (Crites,  1965;  Ginzberg,  1965)  view  the 
process  of  occupational  choice  as  a  series  of  decisions 
made  over  a  period  of  years.     Individuals  learn  to  master 
increasingly  complex  vocational  developmental  tasks  at 
different  stages  of  their  vocational  development.  Super 
(1957)   conceived  of  these  stages  as  a)   fantasy,  b)  tentative, 
and  c)   realistic.     He  further  suggests  that  vocational 
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choice  is  a  compromise  between  the  self  concept  and 
reality,  so  that  individuals  choose  occupations  which  will 
allow  them  to  function  in  roles  consistent  with  their 
self  concepts. 

Although  a  great  deal  of  vocational  psychology  is 
only  partly  empirically  based,  much  of  Super's  theoretical 
approach  to  vocational  development  has  been  substantiated 
through  his  research   (Super  and  Overstreet,   1960)  .  During 
the  ages  14  to  18  years.  Super  suggests  that  adolescents 
progress  through  the  "tentative"  substage  of  the  major  stage 
of  "exploration."     The  developmental  task  typically  encoun- 
tered during  this  stage  is  that  of  "crystallizing  a  voca- 
tional preference"  when  adolescents  are  expected  to  formu- 
late ideas  as  to  the  kind  of  work  which  they  consider  appro- 
priate.    Though  their  preferences  may  still  be  vague,  self 
and  occupational  concepts  will  enable  adolescents  to  make 
tentative  choices,  to  be  inclined  to  some  commitment  to  a 
type  of  education  or  training,  which  will  lead  them  toward 
some  partially  specified  occupation.     A  student  may,  for 
example,  choose  the  commercial  curriculum  in  school,  since 
it  may  lead  to  any  one  of  a  number  of  business  occupations 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  or  it  may  be  abandoned  for 
semi-skilled  work. 

As  part  of  the  process  of  crystallizing  a  vocational 
preference,  adolescents  are  expected  to  use  all  kinds  of 
resources  available.     This  may  take  the  form  of  consulting 
with  counselors  and  manifesting  in  verbal  behaviors  what  . 
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they  know  about  requirements,  training,  duties  or  conditions 
of  work  in  their  choice  occupation.     As  adolescents  become 
increasingly  aware  of  the  factors  to  consider  in  formulating 
the  vocational  preference,   some  type  of  unstable  crystalli- 
zation takes  place.     The  end  result  of  crystallization  is 
often  the  formulation  of  a  generalized  vocational  preference. 
Consistency  of  the  preference  is  largely  verbal,  though  it 
may  also  be  instrvimental  as  happens  in  the  consistent  choice 
of  subjects  or  courses  relevant  to  a  particular  vocation. 

Jamaican  adolescents  in  the  9th  grade  at  age  15  years 
would  be  expected  to  show  consistency  of  a  generalized  voca- 
tional preference,  since  they  are  required  to  select  a  voca- 
tional area  in  which  they  will  be  trained  for  employment  on 
graduation.     The  question  one  might  ask  is  whether  they  are 
sufficiently  vocationally  mature  to  cope  with  this  develop- 
mental task. 

Between  the  ages  of  18  and  21  years,  adolescents  enter 
the  "trial"  substage  of  their  vocational  development. (Super, 
1953) .     This  stage  is  characterized  by  specification  and 
final  implementation  of  a  vocational  preference.  Older 
adolescents  are  expected  to  make  a  final  commitment  by  em- 
barking upon  a  specialized  training  program  or  by  taking  a 
beginning  job  to  serve  as  an  entry  into  a  chosen  field. 
Though  many  of  these  first  jobs  may  be  considered  temporary 
and  a  stepping  stone  to  others,  the  behavior  involved  is  yet 
a  specification  and  a  commitment,   even  though  it  is  unver- 
balized  and  unintended.     The  age  of  specification  depends  to 
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a  great  extent  on  the  type  and  length  of  education  pursued 
by  the  individual,  and  in  part  on  the  age  of  entry  into  the 
labor  market.     High  school  seniors  seeking  a  job  are  expected 
to  express  a  preference,  to  specify  the  kind  of  job  they 
wish,  while  graduating  college  students  are  expected  to  have 
a  specific  type  of  job  or  graduate  education  in  mind  as  the 
next  goal. 

At  the  end  of  the  11th  grade,  age  17  years,  Jamaican 
adolescents  are  required  to  be  specific  about  the  kind  of  job 
they  wish  as  they  enter  the  labor  market.     In  addition  to 
their  beginning  skills,  they  are  also  expected  to  be  equipped 
with  appropriate  vocationally  mature  attitudes  to  achieve 
job  fulfillment  and  job  satisfaction.     Social-economic  condi- 
tions do  not  permit  a  wide  selection  of  jobs  on  the  market. 

Vocational  maturity  is  characterized  by  increasing  goal 
directedness,  realism  and  independence   (Super  and  Overstreet, 
1960).     Drawing  heavily  from  Super's  dimensions  of  vocational 
maturity,  Crites   (1965)  proposed  that  the  "crystallization 
of  traits"  dimension  can  be  analyzed  into  different  kinds  of 
choice  competencies  as  a  cognitive  component,  and  attitudes 
toward  choice  as  an  affective  component.     The  attitudinal 
or  affective  component  was  measured  by  degree  of  involvement 
in  the  vocational  choice,  degree  of  decisiveness  in  the 
vocational  choice,  degree  of  independence  in  the  vocational 
choice,  the  degree  of  orientation  toward  the  vocational 
choice  and  the  degree  of  compromise  in  vocational  decision 
making. 
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The  approach  to  vocational  development  theory  was 
originally  formulated  and  empirically  substantiated  on 
white  middle  class  boys   (Super  and  Overstreet,   1960)  .  The 
assessment  of  vocational  maturity  was  normed  on  average 
white  adolescents  in  the  United  States   (Crites'  Attitude 
Scale,  1965) .     However,  research  in  subcultures  and  cross 
cultures  indicates  that  some  adolescents  may  mature  voca- 
tionally at  a  slower  rate  than  the  norm  data  suggest.  Situ- 
ational variables,   such  as  socio-economic  status,  ethnicity, 
education,  values,   interests,  or  geographic  location 
impinging  on  individuals,  may  result  in  their  manifesting 
different  patterns  of  vocational  development.     Their  voca- 
tional maturity  may  be  satisfactory  and  appropriate  in  the 
context  of  their  culture.     Following  is  a  review  of  sub- 
cultural  and  cross-cultural  research  which  seems  related  to 
the  study  of  vocational  development  in  Jamaican  adolescents. 

Vocational  Maturity  Research 
Vocational  Development  of  American  Indian  Students 

Schmieding  and  Jensen   (1968)   used  Crites'  Career  Matu- 
rity Inventory  to  measure  the  vocational  development  of 
American  Indian  students  in  South  Dakota  and,   in  addition, 
to  compare  them  with  Caucasian  students  in  a  nearby  town.  In 
comparison  with  the  Caucasian  students,   the  American  Indian 
students  exhibited  low  vocational  development,  as  measured 
by  the  Inventory.     This  finding  was  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  American  Indian  students  came  from  an  economically 
depressed  area,  where  they  were  confronted  by  major  barriers 
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to  vocational  development.     Some  of  the  barriers  stemmed 
from  unstable  home  environments,   insufficient  family  income 
and  other  adverse  factors.    .These  students  were  also  lacking 
in  knowledge  about  20th  century  vocational  opportunities. 

These  researchers  concluded  that  their  subjects  seemed 
to  fit  Lo  Cascio's   (1967)   definition  of  persons  having 
delayed  vocational  development.     The  view  was  held  by 
them  that  if  individuals  had  "limited  experience,"  it  was 
conceivable  that  their  estimation  of  choices  of  alternatives 
would  be  unrealistic,   since  they  have  had  so  few  experiences 
on  which  to  base  their  judgment.     Schmieding  and  Jensen 
suggested  that  occupational  classes  offered  in  a  develop- 
mental manner  might  provide  an  approach  to  improving  voca- 
tional development  in  adolescents. 

Vocational  Development  of  Mexican  American  Students 

Mowsesian  and  Holley   (1977)   investigated  the  underlying 
constructs  of  Crites'  Career  Maturity  Inventory  as  they 
related  to  sex,  ethnicity  and  time.     Their  subjects  were 
160  male  and  female  Anglo  and  Mexican  American  8th  graders 
in  a  rural/agricultural  community.     The  researchers  found 
that  the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans were  lower  than  those  of  the  Anglo  group;   there  was  a 
monotonic  direction  of  vocational  development  for  the  Anglo 
group  but  not  for  the  Mexican  American  group.     The  test- 
retest  reliability  of  the  instrument  was  higher  for  males 
than  for  females   (.67  compared  to  .85)   for  the  Anglo  group, 
but  the  overall  stability  for  the  Mexican  Americans  was  ques- 
tionable as  suggested  by  the  researchers. 
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Mowsesian  and  Holley  concluded  that  there  was  some 
question  concerning  the  relationship  of  Crites '  published 
norm  data  to  the  data  gathered  for  their  investigation; 
that  caution  should  be  employed  when  using  the  Career 
Maturity  Inventory  with  rural  8th  grade  youth.     It  was  also 
emphasized  that  the  vocational  development  of  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans was  different  from  that  of  the  Anglo  group. 
Vocational  Development  of  Rural  Appalachian  Boys 

Asbury   (1968)   studied  the  vocational  development  of 
rural  disadvantaged  8th  grade  boys  in  Appalachia  Kentucky. 
The  Appalachia  Kentucky  subjects  in  the  study  had  often  been 
labelled  "socially  disadvantaged"  and  "culturally  deprived. " 
The  Attitude  Scale  (Crites,  1965)  provided  the  measure  of 
vocational  maturity.     It  was  found  that  the  sample  mean  of 
28.90  was  significantly  lower  than  the  mean  of  Crites' 
standardization  sample  mean  of  35.07  for  8th  graders. 

Asbury  concluded  that  these  subjects  might  be  labelled 
"vocationally  immature"  when  one  considered  existing  condi- 
tions such  as  shortage  of  jobs,  difficulty  of  travel,  and 
low  educational  level  of  parents.     Perhaps  boys  growing  up 
in  Appalachia  begin  to  realize  during  high  school  years  that 
occupational  opportunities  are  scarce  in  their  home  counties, 
causing  their  vocational  self  concepts  to  drop.     The  lack  of 
part  time  jobs  and  distance  to  colleges  might  result  in 
lower  degrees  of  vocational  maturity;  another  possible  expla- 
nation of  such  low  mean  scores  in  vocational  maturity,  when 
subjects'  aspirations  were  found  to  be  unexpectedly  high, 
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could  be  that  those  students  were  still  in  the  fantasy  stage 
of  vocational  development.     It  was  possible  that  they  had 
not  begun  to  consider  their -future  occupations  seriously. 
The  researcher  recommended  more  vocational  guidance  at  the 
junior  high  level  for  disadvantaged  youth. 
Vocational  Maturity  of  Inner-city  Youth 

Maynard  and  Hansen   (1970)   studied  the  vocational  matu- 
rity of  inner-city  adolescents  by  using  the  Attitude  Scale 
of  Crites '  Vocational  Development  Inventory.     The  study  was 
conducted  in  and  around  a  large  northeastern  city  in  3  junior 
high  schools  and  1  suburban  middle  school.     The  inclusion  of 
the  particular  schools  selected  was  determined  by  the  racial 
and  socio-economic  composition  of  their  student  bodies.  A 
total  of  450  8th  grade  boys,   180  black  and  180  white,  partic- 
ipated in  the  study.     There  were  also  90  white  suburban  boys 
who  were  not  of  low  socio-economic  backgrounds.     The  results 
showed  that  the  suburban  boys  were  highest  in  vocational 
maturity,  followed  by  the  white  inner-city  and  then  black 
inner-city  groups.     Only  the  white  suburban  group  mean  of 
35.67  was  similar  to  Crites'  norm  group  mean  of  35.07  for  8th 
graders.     The  mean  vocational  maturity  score  of  the  black  group 
was  28.43  while  that  of  the  white  inner-city  group  was  30.65. 

Maynard  and  Hansen  concluded  that  vocational  maturity, 
like  some  other  developmental  constructs,   is  linked  to  cer- 
tain cultural  and  socio-economic  determinants.     It  was  also 
evident  that  disadvantaged  students  might  have  different 
patterns  of  vocational  development  or  that  the  value 
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structure  of  students  from  deprived  backgrounds  differs  from 
that  of  students  from  middle  socio-economic  status.  They 
cautioned  that  counselors  working  with  inner-city  youth 
need  to  be  concerned  with  the  language,  reading  level,  and 
values  and  attitudinal  differences  in  various  vocational 
maturity  patterns. 

Vocational  Maturity  of  Arab  Boys  in  Lebanon 

Moracco   (1976)   compared    the  vocational  maturity  of 
Arab  and  American  high  school  boys  residing  in  Lebanon. 
Utilizing  the  Attitude  Scale  of  the  Career  Maturity  Inven- 
tory as  the  measure  of  vocational  maturity,  he  further  inves- 
tigated whether  the  instrument  revealed  developmental  differ- 
ences for  2  grade  levels.     His  subjects  were  9th  and  11th 
grade  American  and  Arab  students.     The  Americans  attended  a 
college  preparatory  school  designed  for  Americans  living  in 
Lebanon  so  that  the  curriculum  of  the  school  followed  the 
American  pattern,  and  most  of  the  teachers  were  American. 
The  Arab  students,  mostly  Lebanese,  attended  an  independent 
secondary  school,   similar  to  its  American  school  counterpart. 
It  was  academically  oriented  as  a  college  preparatory  school, 
and  its  students  came  from  similar  social  class  backgrounds 
to  the  American  sample.     High  tuition  fees  at  both  schools 
and  the  occupations  of  fathers  limited  the  sample  to  the 
middle  and  upper  social  classes.     It  was  found  that,  regard- 
less of  nationality,  11th  grade  mean  scores  were  higher  than 
9th  grade  means.     In  addition,  the  mean  vocational  maturity 
score  of  the  American  9th  grade  was  34.5  compared  to  the 
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Arab  9th  grade  mean  score  of  29.9;  the  American  11th  grade 
mean  score  was  36.8  compared  to  the  Arab  11th  grade  mean  of 
32.7.     An  analysis  of  item  responses  resulted  in  signifi- 
cant differences  in  27  of  the  50  items,  mainly  in  favor  of 
the  maturity  of  the  American  sample. 

Moracco  concluded  from  the  trend  in  item  responses  that 
the  overall  differences  in  vocational  maturity  between 
American  and  Arab  adolescents  were  attributed  to  that  of 
culture.     He  was  of  the  view  that  with  increasing  changes  in 
the  customs  of  the  Middle  East  family,  Arab  adolescents 
would  become  increasingly  independent  in  vocational  decision 
making;   they  would  be  faced  with  a  large  range  of  possible 
vocations,  and  decision  making  would  become  a  more  complex 
process.     He  concluded  that  the  Career  Maturity  Inventory 
Attitude  Scale  would  then  be  useful  in  tracing  these  changes 
in  vocational  behavior.     Further,  the  significant  differences 
noted  between  9th  and  11th  grade  levels  suggested  that  the 
Scale  was  potentially  useful  for  this  population. 
Influence  of  Grade  and  Sex  on  Vocational  Maturity 

Studies  have  consistently  shown  the  influences  of  grade 
level,   sex  and  location  on  vocational  maturity,  and  a  partic- 
ularly comprehensive  study  was  that  of  Herr  and  Enderlein 
(1976).     They  investigated  the  usefulness  of  the  Attitude 
Scale  as  a  measure  of  vocational  maturity.     Using  longitu- 
dinal data  collected  over  3  points  in  time  from  3  large 
school  systems,  they  sought  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tion:    Does  the  mean  vocational  maturity  score  differ  a)  among 
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3  school  systems,  b)  among  4  curricula,  c)   among  3  grades 
and  d)   between  males  and  females?    Their  sample  consisted 
of  1,553  students,  urban  and  rural,   from  heterogeneous  socio- 
economic backgrounds  who  were  lacking  any  dominant  ethnic 
influence . 

They  discovered  that  increases  in  vocational  maturity 
were  incremental  functions  of  age  and  grade  level;  that 
schools  did  play  a  part  in  fostering  vocational  maturity; 
that  females  displayed  a  higher  mean  score  than  did  the 
males  at  all  grade  levels  assessed.     It  was  also  seen  that 
females  tended  to  begin  in  9th  grade  with  greater  vocational 
maturity  and  to  widen  the  differences  between  themselves 
and  males  by  12th  grade. 

Herr  and  Enderlein  concluded  that  the  finding  manifested 
an  apparent  earlier  maturing  of  girls  than  boys  also  in  the 
vocational  awareness  aspect  of  their  development.     They  saw 
the  need  for  girls  to  have  specialized  guidance  and  coun- 
seling about  their  plans  and  goals  in  the  junior  high  or 
upper  elementary  grades.     The  study  also  showed  to  those 
concerned  with  vocational  education  that  vocational  maturity 
is  modifiable  and  that  treatment  effects  like  curricula  can 
advance  the  process. 

These  cross-  and    subcultural  studies  on  vocational  matu- 
rity show  the  influence  of  culture,  ethnicity  and  socio- 
economic conditions  on  vocational  development  in  adolescence. 
A  major  finding  of  the  research  has  indicated  that  the 
assessment  of  vocational  maturity  by  Crites '  Attitude  Scale 
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should  be  used  with  caution  since  there  was  question  of  the 
reliability  of  the  measure,  and  also  since  Crites '  norm 
data  did  not  correspond  with  the  data  collected  by  the  inves- 
tigators. 

Research  on  vocational  development  of  Jamaican  adoles- 
cents is  not  yet  available,  though  studies  have  examined 
occupational  preference  among  rural  youth,  urban  youth  and 
youth  in  different  types  of  school  systems.     These  studies 
will  be  reviewed  for  their  relevance  to  the  study  of  voca- 
tional development  in  Jamaican  adolescents. 
Occupational  Preference  in  Jamaica 

Smith   (1967)   reported  on  a  study  of  occupational  choice 
in  rural  Jamaica  where  the  standard  of  education  is  at  the 
elementary  level  and  the  age  of  graduation  from  school  is 
15  years.     The  study  was  based  on  questions  written  on  the 
chalkboard  and  read  to  the  children  of  the  school  population, 
while  the  data  of  the  out-of-school  population  were  collected 
by  survey.     In  the  10  to  15  year  age  group,  there  were 
2,050  boys  and  2,850  girls;  of  the  total  out-of-school  popu- 
lation of  2,593,  there  were  360  males  and  36  9  females  in 
the  15  to  24  year  age  group,  and  in  the  25  to  39  year  age 
group,  there  were  364  men  and  378  women. 

Smith  noted  that  boys'  and  girls'  aspirations  showed  a 
preference  for  white  collar  activities  in  the  10  to  15  year 
age  groups  and  excluded  unskilled  farm  or  factory  work  and 
distributive  trades.     In  the  15  to  29  year  age  group,  young 
men  and  women  chose  industrial  trades  or  activities  which 
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were  excluded  by  boys  and  girls  as  their  first  preference. 
The  older  age  group,  29  to  39  years,   showed  even  greater 
preference  for  the  unskilled  occupations  which  they  formerly 
disvalued.     The  realism  which  characterized  occupational 
preferences  among  the  school  age  sample  was  contrasted  by 
the  realism  of  the  older  age  groups.     He  concluded  that  the 
realistic  appraisal  of  career  opportunities  that  guides 
occupational  preference  among  late  adolescents  in  other 
societies  seemed  to  be  delayed  among  rural  Jamaicans  until 
about  age  25  years.     Smith  was  also  of  the  opinion  that  a 
desire  for  escape  seemed  to  dictate  the  direction  of  occupa- 
tional choice,   for  boys  and  girls  showed  preference  for 
occupations  which  offered  some  assurance  of  escape  from 
their  circumstances.     Thus,  the  escape  goal  may  provide  the 
basis  for  vocational  choice  by  young  adolescents  in  rural 
Jamaica. 

Miller   (1967)   studied  the  occupational  choice  of 
Jamaican  adolescents  in  2  urban  Senior  Modern  schools  which 
later  became  New  Secondary  schools.     The  core  curriculum 
of  these  schools  was  composed  of  vocational  subjects  such 
as  crafts,  woodwork,  metalwork,  cookery  and  needlework. 
The  objective  of  these  schools  was  that  their  graduates 
would  be  able  to  successfully  accomplish  apprenticeship  in 
trade,   industry,  commerce,  agriculture,  or  enter  "minor" 
government  services  if  they  could  obtain  further  education. 
Senior  school  students  represented  about  65%  of  the  12  to  15 
year  old  age  group  who  attended  school  and  were  considered  to 
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be  of  "modest  mental  abilities  and  would  not  benefit  from 
the  academic  education  given  in  high  schools."    An  open- 
ended  questionnaire  was  administered  to  a  sample  of  158 
subjects  and  the  questions  were.  What  do  you  treasure  most 
in  life?    What  subject  do  you  like  best?  Why? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,   8  8%  of  the  sample 
stated  that  education  was  the  most  important  "thing"  to 
them.     The  conclusion  was  that  these  students  did  put  a  high 
value  on  education,  and  it  was  also  reinforced  by  school  prin- 
cipals who  reported  that  many  students,  after  graduating  from 
school  at  the  age  of  15  years,  returned  to  seek  places  and 
regarded  their  future  as  being  dim  without  further  education. 
In  answer  to  the  second  question,   48%  of  the  sample  preferred 
English  as  their  favorite  subject,  while  33%  preferred  m.ath, 
and  only  5%  preferred  any  of  the  practical /vocational  sub- 
jects.    Although  the  majority  of  these  students  were  classi- 
fied by  Miller  as  being  of  lower-middle  to  middle-middle 
class  homes,   56%  of  the  boys  preferred  occupations  in  the 
higher  professional  category,   such  as  doctors,  lawyers, 
managing  directors  and  professional  engineers.     Among  girls, 
68%  preferred  jobs  in  the  highly  skilled  clerical  category 
which  included  stenographers,  nurses,  druggists,  and  sales 
clerks.     No  one  chose  the  categories  of  skilled  (tailors, 
dressmakers,  carpenters,  drivers),   semi-skilled,  or  any  of 
the  categories  below  these,   such  as  postmen,  waiters,  bar- 
tenders, domestic  workers,  gardeners,  occasional  road  work 
or  other  simple  forms  of  routine  work.     Although  the 
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objective  of  the  school  is  to  produce  skilled  personnel, 
85%  of  the  students  desired  occupations  above  the  skilled 
category.     Occupational  preferences  of  boys  were  unrealistic 
in  relation  to  the  type  of  education  they  were  receiving, 
their  educational  attainment  so  far,  and  the  fact  that  they 
would  be  out  of  school  at  the  age  of  15  years.  Miller 
was  of  the  view  that  vocational  unrealism  on  the  part  of  the 
boys  could  have  been  the  result  of  parents  prompting  their 
children  to  pursue  careers  to  which  they  aspired  in  their 
youth  but  could  not  attain  for  lack  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity.    Further,   there  was  more  parental  pressure  on  boys 
to  "rise  socially"  and  "to  make  good."     Miller  however, 
cautioned  about  the  inferences  of  the  study  because  of  the 
small  number  of  subjects  sampled,  yet  viewed  the  results  as 
useful  for  further  investigation. 

Another  study  which  included  in  its  investigations 
occupational  preferences  of  Jamaican  adolescents  was  that 
of  Carnegie   (1975).     The  object  of  Carnegie's  research  was  to 
study  the  relevance  of  the  Jamaican  secondary  high  school 
system  to  the  needs  of  the  country.     She  surveyed  high 
schools  and  employers  in  the  world  of  work  and  found  that 
students  regarded  a  high  school  education  as  a  means  of 
moving  into  the  professional  careers  rather  than  into  skilled 
vocational  areas.     Since  there  was  an  absence  of  vocational 
areas  such  as  agriculture  or  mechanical  skills  in  the  high 
school  curriculum,   students  seemed  completely  unaware  of 
occupations  other  than  the  traditional  professions.     In  her 
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survey  of  employers,  she  found  that  there  was  no  link  between 
the  school  and  the  world  of  work.     Employers  required  from 
their  beginning  employees  not  so  much  a  high  quality  of 
skills  as  good  work  attitudes  and  the  desire  for  conscien- 
tious work.     One  of  Carnegie's  major  conclusions  was  that 
there  exists  a  need  for  more  effective  counseling  and 
guidance  programs  in  schools,   and  also  some  link  between 
schools  and  the  world  of  work. 

Lowe  and  Mahy   (1978)   investigated  vocational  preference 
of  New  Secondary  school  students.     In  addition,  they  examined 
the  extent  to  which  students  trained  in  a  vocational  area 
also  expected  to  obtain  a  job  in  the  same  area.     The  sample 
consisted  of  1,164  11th  grade  students  who  replied  to  ques- 
tionnaires about  their  job  expectations  and  plans  after  grad- 
uation.    Students  selected  from  a  list  of  55  popular  and 
feasible  jobs  for  which  these  schools  provided  certain  basic 
skills.     The  most  popular  job  selected  was  that  of  the  tradi- 
tional teacher.     The  most  unpopular  jobs  were  those  in 
skilled  areas  such  as  plumbing,  carpentry,  garment  work, 
welding  and  craft  which  represented  the  core  of  the  voca- 
tional subjects.     The  percentage  of  students  enrolled  in  a 
vocational  area  was  compared  to  the  percentage  of  students 
who  expected  jobs  in  the  particular  area.     From  a  total  of 
11  vocational  areas,  there  were  only  3  areas  in  which  the 
percentage  of  enrollment  matched  percentage  expecting  a 
job  in  the  area.     In  the  other  8  areas,   students  showed  that 
they  were  not  expecting  to  work  in  vocational  areas  for  which 
they  were  being  trained. 
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One  of  the  conclusions  reached  was  that  students 
seemed  to  need  more  and  effective  vocational  counseling 
particularly  in  vocational  areas  with  which  they  were 
unfamiliar. 

The  research  reviewed  on  occupational  preference  in 
Jamaica,  particularly  that  of  Miller  and  Lowe  and  Mahy, 
indicates  that  New  Secondary  school  students  do  not  value 
vocational  education  nor  recognize  the  relationship  between 
educational  training  and  occupational  choice. 

Summary 

Vocational  development  theory  regards  vocational  develop- 
ment as  a  lifelong  process  during  which  individuals  increas- 
ingly become  more  effective  in  investigating  possibilities, 
making  choices  and  accepting  the  realities  of  the  job  situa- 
tion.    During  the  age  group  of  14  to  21  years,  adolescents 
progress  through  the  "tentative"  and  "trial"  substages  of 
the  major  vocational  life  stage  of  "exploration."  The 
developmental  tasks  of  these  2  substages  are  to  crystallize 
a  vocational  preference  and  then  to  specify  or  implement  the 
preference  either  in  a  beginning  job  or  additional  education. 
The  age  of  specification  depends  on  the  type  and  length  of 
education  as  well  as  on  the  age  of  entry  into  the  labor  mar- 
ket.    For  Jamaican  New  Secondary  school  students,  the  age 
of  crystallizing  a  preference  is  expected  to  be  about  15 
years  when  they  select  a  vocational  area  for  training;  while 
the  age  of  implementing  the  preference  should  be  about  the  age 
of  17  years  when  the  majority  of  them  enter  the  labor  market. 
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Vocational  development  theory  was  developed  and  empiri- 
cally substantiated  on  white  middle  class  boys  (Super's 
Career  Pattern  Study,   1957)  ..    Assessment  of  vocational  matu- 
rity was  standardized  on  average  white  adolescents  (Crites, 
1965) .     There  has  been  increasing  concern  with  the  voca- 
tional development  patterns  of  adolescents  in  subcultures 
in  the  United  States,  while  cross  cultural  research  has  also 
shown  that  some  adolescents  either  develop  vocationally  at 
a  slower  rate,  or  that  assessment  of  vocational  maturity  may 
have  the  same  problems  as  other  standardized  measures  in  that 
language,  reading  level,  values,  or  ethnicity  may  affect  the 
target  behavior. 

Research  on  occupational  choice  in  Jamaica,  however,  pro- 
vides compelling  evidence  of  the  need  to  understand  the  voca- 
tional maturation  process  in  Jamaican  adolescents;  to 
identify  their  pattern  of  vocational  development  through 
their  attitudes  toward  vocational  choice.     The  work  of  school 
counselors  involves  changing  attitudes,  and  this  process 
can  be  facilitated  if  areas  of  strengths  and  weaknesses  are 
identified.     Further,  there  is  also  the  need  to  ascertain 
whether  factors  such  as  sex,  age/grade  level  or  rural  and 
urban  location  influence  vocational  maturity  as  they  have 
been  shown  to  do  in  the     subcultural  and  cross-cultural 
research  reviewed. 


CHAPTER  III 
RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 
In  the  previous  chapters,  the  theoretical  and  empirical 
background  of  the  investigation  was  discussed.     In  this 
chapter,  the  null  hypotheses,   instrumentation,   sampling  pro- 
cedures, data  collection,   statistical  analyses,  and  limita- 
tions of  the  study  are  discussed. 

There  has  been  an  increasing  body  of  cross  cultural  and 
subcultural  research  on  vocational  maturity  in  adolescents 
utilizing  the  Attitude  Scale  of  the  Crites '  Career  Maturity 
Inventory.     Findings  have  consistently  shown  that  these 
adolescents  manifest  different  patterns  of  vocational  devel- 
opment than  those  of  the  average  American  youngster  (Mowse- 
sian  and  Holley,   1977;  Schmieding  and  Jensen,   1968) .  Culture 
appears  to  have  a  much  more  significant  influence  on  voca- 
tional maturity  than  initially  expected   (Moracco,   1976) . 

As  a  method  of  assessment  of  vocational  maturity,  the 
reliability  and  appropriateness  of  the  Attitude  Scale  as  a 
standard  measure  of  vocational  maturity  has  been  questioned 
(Maynard  and  Hansen,  1970;  Mowsesian  and  Holley,   1977).  The 
research  with  the  Scale,  however,  had  found,   for  the  most 
part,  that  vocational  maturity  was  a  function  of  grade  level, 
thus  attesting  to  the  developmental  nature  of  the  construct 
(Herr  and  Enderlein,   1976;  Kelso,   1977).     There  were  no 
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meaningful  differences  observed  in  the  vocational  maturity 
of  male  and  female  students   {Crites,  1965) .     Results  on  the 
effect  of  geographic  location  on  vocational  maturity  have 
been  inconclusive   (Asbury,   1968;  Sampson,  Stripling  and  Pyle, 
1978)  . 

This  study  investigates  vocational  maturity  across  2 
grade  levels,  for  both  sexes,  and  in  3  geographic  locations 
in  a  sample  representative  of  Jamaican  secondary  school 
students.     Additionally,   it  examines  the  patterns  of  voca- 
tional maturity  of  this  particular  population. 

Null  Hypotheses 

The  following  null  hypotheses  are  tested: 
H^l     There  is  no  difference  in  the  vocational  maturity,  as 
measured  by  Crites'  Attitude  Scale,  of  9th  grade  and  11th 
grade  secondary  school  students. 

H^2    There  is  no  difference  in  the  vocational  maturity,  as 
measured  by  Crites'  Attitude  Scale,  of  male  and  female 
secondary  school  students. 

H^3     Geographic  location  makes  no  difference  in  the  voca- 
tional maturity,  as  measured  by  Crites'  Attitude  Scale,  of 
secondary  school  students. 

H^4    There  is  no  interaction  between  the  factors  of  grade 
level  and  sex  in  their  influence  on  vocational  maturity  in 
secondary  school  students. 

H^5  There  is  no  interaction  between  the  factors  of  grade 
level  and  geographic  location  in  their  influence  on  voca- 
tional maturity  in  secondary  school  students. 
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H^6     There  is  no  interaction  between  the  factors  of  sex 
and  geographic  location  in  their  influence  on  vocational 
maturity  in  secondary  school  students. 

H^7    There  is  no  interaction  between  the  factors  of  sex, 
grade  level,  and  geographic  location  in  their  influence  on 
vocational  maturity  in  secondary  school  students. 

Instrumentation 
The  instrument  utilized  in  this  study  is  the  Attitude 
Scale  of  the  Crites'  Career  Maturity  Inventory  formerly 
known  as  the  Vocational  Development  Inventory.     This  instru- 
ment measures  the  "degree"  or  "rate"  of  vocational  maturity 
in  adolescents.     A  factor  analysis  of  Crites'  data  indicated 
the  following  attitudinal  dimensions  along  which  vocational 
maturity  might  be  measured: 

1)  Involvement  in  the  vocational  decision  making 
process ; 

2)  Independence  in  the  vocational  decision  making 
process ; 

3)  Orientation  to  the  vocational  decision  making 
process; 

4)  Decisiveness  in  the  vocational  decision  making 
process ; 

5)  Compromise  in  the  vocational  decision  making 
process . 

The  instrument  is  a  50  item  inventory  with  a  true/false 
response  which  yields  one  total  score.     Responses  are  keyed 
1  and  0,  thus  possible  scores  range  from  0-50  with  higher 
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scores  indicating  a  higher  degree  of  vocational  maturity. 
The  lower  age  limit  for  the  scale  is  set  by  the  6th  grade 
reading  level.     Thirty  minutes  has  been  suggested  as  a  timing 
guideline  for  total  administration  of  the  scale,  and  2  0 
minutes  as  adequate  working  time. 

Although  the  instrument  was  initially  designed  for  high 
school  students,  its  empirically-derived  scoring  key  was 
based  on  the  majority  responses  of  12th  grade  students. 
Thus  when  a  total  score  is  calculated  across  all  items,  the 
range  of  applicability  at  the  upper  end  of  the  distribution 
is  extended  well  beyond  the  12th  grade. 

The  Attitude  Scale  has  been  selected  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1)  Its  span  of  applicability  ranges  from  the  6th  to  the 
senior  year  of  college.     For  Jamaican  New  Secondary  school 
students,  reading  level  has  to  be  at  least  7th  grade  to 
enable  them  to  gain  admission  to  secondary  education. 

2)  It  can  be  used  with  a  wide  range  of  groups  differing  in 
curricular,  demographic  and  many  other  characteristics. 

3)  It  is  applicable  to  both  females  and  males. 

4)  It  has  been  found  to  be  useful  in  screening  individuals 
for  counseling. 

5)  It  has  been  used  extensively  for  evaluating  the  outcomes 
of  vocational  education  and  other  learning  programs. 

6)  It  has  a  good  discrimination  between  grade  levels. 

7)  Its  best  established  utility  is  its  validity  as  an 
operational  definition  of  the  vocational  choice  attitudes 
dimension  of  Crites'  model  of  vocational  maturity. 
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Content  and  Design  of  the  Attitude  Scale 
The  Attitude  Scale  was  designed  "to  elicit  the  attitu- 
dinal  or  dispositional  response  tendencies  in  vocational 
maturity  which  are  non-intellective  in  nature,  but  which 
may  mediate  both  choice  behaviors  and  choice  aptitudes" 
(Crites,   1965,  p.   11)  . 

The  scale  consists  of  50  attitudinal  statements  sampled 
from  a  pool  of  approximately  1,000  items  which  were  made  by 
students  in  the  course  of  a  5-year  vocational  counseling 
period.     The  principle  applied  in  collecting  item  content 
had  been  to  make  the  scale  as  realistic  as  possible  and  con- 
sistent with  the  theoretical  definitions  of  the  variables 
in  the  construct  of  vocational  maturity.     An  attempt  was 
made  to  include  items  which  would  define  each  of  the  atti- 
tude variables  listed  on  page  37.     Further,   items  selected 
were  indices  of  vocational  maturity  that  systematically 
differentiated  among  age/grade  levels  in  adolescence  and 
which  fulfilled  the  empirical  criteria  of  internal  consis- 
tency, freedom  from  response  bias,  stability  and  construct 
validity. 

The  50  items  were  keyed  for  a  total  vocational  maturity 
score  in  the  response  position  endorsed  by  51%  or  more  of 
the  grade  12  students  in  the  standardization  sample.  In 
addition  to  itenis  being  related  to  grade,  it  was  discovered 
that  trends  in  responses  were  predominantly  from  true  to 
false,  and  total  score  analyses  indicated  that  there  was  a 
systematic  increase  in  means  across  grades. 
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Table  1 


Variables  in  the  Attitude  Scale 


Dimension 


Definition 


Sample  Items 


Decisiveness  in 
career  decision 
making 


Involvement  in 
career  decision 
making 


Independence  in 
career  decision 
making 


Orientation  to 
career  decision 
making 


Compromise  in 
career  decision 
making 


Extent  to  which  an 
individual  is  defi- 
nite about  making  a 
career  choice 

Extent  to  which  an 
individual  is  ac- 
tively participa- 
ting in  the  process 
of  making  a  choice 


Extent  to  which  an 
individual  relies 
upon  others  in  the 
choice  of  an  occu- 
pation 

Extent  to  which  an 
individual  is  task 
oriented  in  his/her 
attitudes  toward  work 
and  the  values  s/he 
places  upon  work 

Extent  to  which  an 
individual  is  willing 
to  compromise  between 
needs  and  reality 


"I  keep  changing 
my  occupational 
choice" 


"I'm  not  going 
to  worry  about 
choosing  an 
occupation  until 
I'm  out  of 
school" 

"I  plan  to  fol- 
low the  line  of 
work  my  parents 
suggest" 


"I  have  little 
or  no  idea  of 
what  working 
will  be  like" 


"I  spend  a  lot 
of  time  wishing 
I  could  do  work 
I  know  I  can 
never  do" 
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Data  were  obtained  from  2,822  subjects  for  5  elementary 
schools  and  the  entire  population  of  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  in  a  town  in  Iowa  with  a  fairly  diversified  economy 
and  a  representative  social  structure.     Subjects  were  first 
tested  cross-sectionally  with  the  age/grade  levels  at  the 
same  point  in  time  and  retested  each  succeeding  year  until 
the  original  5th  grade  students  were  in  the  12th  grade;  thus 
Crites  combined  a  cross-sectional  and  longitudinal  design. 
He  further  chose  the  inventory  as  a  measuring  technique 
above  interview  notes  and  protocols  because  it  provided  a 
greater  degree  of  objectivity,  was  more  economical  and 
could  be  administered  to  larger  samples. 

Reliability 

The  K  R-20  was  used  by  Crites  to  calculate  internal 
consistency  for  each  grade  level  from  6th  through  12th  and 
the  mean  coefficient  was   .74.     This  was  considered  compa- 
rable to  other  instrxaments  similar  to  the  Attitude  Scale 
and  consistent  with  theoretical  expectation  as  a  measure 
of  a  group  of  related  but  not  identical  attitudes  towards 
aspects  of  vocational  maturity.     The  internal  consistency 
was  not  expected  to  be  as  high  as  that  of  a  more  homogeneous 
measure . 

Validity 

Content  Validity 

The  content  of  items  was  explicitly  deduced  from 
central  concepts  in  vocational  development  theory,  gathered 
from  relevant  instances  of  verbal  vocational  behavior. 
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Hall   (1962) ,  as  reported  by  Crites,  asked  .10    expert  judges 
(5  male  and  5  female  counseling  psychologists)   to  indicate 
which  they  considered  to  be  .the  more  mature  response  to 
each  attitude  item.     The  criterion  used  was  agreement 
between  8  out  of  10  judges  or  80  percent.     Of  the  50  items 
in  the  Attitude  Scale,  the  judges  agreed  with  the  standardi- 
zation sample  on  37  items.     Thus  the  percentage  of  agreement 
between  the  judges  and  the  student  majority  was  74  percent. 
As  defined  by  this  methodology,  it  was  concluded  that  the 
Attitude  Scale  would  appear  to  have  acceptable  content 
validity. 

Criterion-related  validity 

The  Attitude  Scale  has  been  related  to  several  other 
criterion  variables.     Hollender   (1964)    investigated  inter- 
relationships of  the  Attitude  Scale  and  Consistency,  Deci- 
sion and  Realism  in  Career  Choice  and  found  significant 
covariation  of  vocational  attitude  maturity  with  all  of 
these  "criterion"  variables  in  a  sample  of  1,648  males  and 
females  in  grades  6  through  12,   stratified  by  quartiles  on 
scholastic  aptitude.     Multiple  t  tests  between  high  and  low 
groups  within  each  grade  established  that  students  making 
more  realistic  vocational  choices  generally  scored  higher 
on  the  Attitude  Scale,   irrespective  of  aptitude  level. 

Graves   (1974)   investigated  certainty  and  commitment  to 
career  choice.     In  a  sample  of  300  college  sophomores  and 
juniors,  he  found  that  those  students  who  were  more  certain 
about  their  career  choices  or  changed  their  majors  less 
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often  were  significantly   (p  <   .05)  more  career  mature  on 
the  Attitude  Scale. 
Construct  Validity 

Sharf   (1968)   investigated  response  set  of  the  Attitude 
Scale.     Utilizing  a  pretest-posttest  experimental/control 
group  design,  he  created  conditions  of  "faking  good"  and 
"standard"  administration  of  the  scale.     Experimental  group 
A  was  administered  the  scale  under  standard  conditions  and 
then  were  told  that  they  were  to  imagine  pleasing  their 
employer.     Experimental  group  B    was    administered  fake  condi- 
tions followed  by  standard  administration.     In  a  "gains" 
analysis  between  groups,   there  was  a  difference  significant 
at  the  .01  level  between  experimental  group  B  and  the  con- 
trol group.     Thus  only  when  the  "fake  good"  instructions 
preceded  the  standard  administration  did  they  have  a  signif- 
icant effect  upon  the  scale. 

Correlations  of  vocational  maturity  have  been  found 
with  variables  such  as  social  class  and  intelligence. 
Crites  and  Semler   (1967)   collected  cross-sectional  and 
longitudinal  data  on  the  interrelationships  of  adjustment, 
educational  achievement  and  vocational  maturity  as  dimen- 
sions of  development  in  adolescence.     Their  sample  comprised 
483  fifth  graders  whom  they  followed  up  7  years  later  as  twelfth 
graders.     The  researchers  found  a  hierarchical  construct  of 
development,  in  which  adjustment  was  a  general  dimension, 
and  educational  achievement  and  vocational  maturity  were 
more  specific.     There  were,  however,  significant 
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intercorrelations  among  the  variables,  and  this  result  added 
further  support  to  the  developmental  aspect  of  the  construct 
of  vocational  maturity. 

The  Sampling  Procedure 
A  stratified  cluster  sampling  design  was  used;  since 
schools  are  natural  clusters,   they  form  the  primary  sampling 
units.     In  the  schools,  classrooms  of  9th  and  11th  grade 
students  were  randomly  selected  for  participation  in  the 
study.     Contained  in  approximately  64  New  Secondary  schools 
was  a  student  population  of  approximately  28,000  ninth  and 
eleventh  graders.     From  18  randomly  selected  classrooms  in 
9  schools,   1,074  ninth  and  eleventh  grade  students  were 
sampled . 

In  Jamaica,  New  Secondary  schools  are  classified 
according  to  size   (large,  medium,   small)   and  are  located  in 
areas  which  can  be  approximated  to  urban,   suburban  and  rural. 
Within  each  of  the  3  geographic  environments,   3  schools  were 
randomly  selected  as  to  their  representativeness  of  the  3 
size  classifications.     In  each  school  sampled,   2  ninth  and  2 
eleventh  grade  classrooms  were  randomly  selected  by  the 
investigator;   there  was  an  average  of  35  students  in  each. 
Table  2  illustrates  the  population  characteristics  according 
to  location,  size  and  number  of  schools  in  each  location. 

Table  3  illustrates  the  sample  characteristics 
according  to  location,   size,   and  number  of  schools  in  each 
location. 
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Table  2 

Population  Characteristics  According  to 
Location,  Size  and  Number  of  Schools 


Location  Urban  Suburban  Rural 


Size  Large  Medium  Small 


Number  of 

Schools  22  22  20 


Table  3 

Sample  Characteristics  According  to 
Location/  Size  and  Number 


Location  Urban  Suburban  Rural 


Large  Medium  Small 


Number  of 

Schools  3  3  3 


The  Sample 

The  sample  consisted  of  1,074  New  Secondary  school 
students,  representative  of  the  population  of  New  Secon- 
dary school  students  in  urban,   suburban  and  rural  areas  of 
Jamaica.     A  breakdown  of  the  sample  is  presented  in  Table  4 

Data  Collection 

Letters  were  sent  to  the  principals  of  the  sample 
schools  introducing  the  investigator  and  briefly  explaining 
the  purpose  of  the  study.     Telephone  calls  were  mide  to 
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arrange  the  times  for  the  visits  and  to  alert  the  teachers 
of  the  classes  selected. 

On  the  appointed  day,  the  class  teacher  introduced  the 
investigator  to  the  students,  who  then  explained  to  the 
students  that  their  cooperation  was  voluntary,  but  that  she 
would  be  grateful  for  their  full  participation  in  the  exer- 
cise, the  objective  of  which  was  to  provide  information  for 
the  effective  planning  and  development  of  their  career/ 
vocational  educational  program. 

After  distributing  the  questionnaires,  the  investigator 
indicated  that  she  would  answer  any  questions  about  the  scale. 
Administration  time  was  approximately  20  minutes,  and  some 
completed  the  questionnaire  in  15  minutes.     The  investigator 
then  thanked  the  students  and  advised  counselors  that  they 
would  be  informed  later  concerning  the  outcomes  of  the  study. 

In  addition  to  student  responses  to  the  questionnaires, 
6  randomly  selected  Jamaican  New  Secondary  school  counselors 
were  sent  copies  of  the  questionnaire.     These  counselor  judges 
were  asked  to  indicate  which  they  considered  mature  and  imma- 
ture response  to  each    attitude  item  when  applied  to  Jamaican 
secondary  school  students.     The  criterion  used  was  agreement 
between  4  out  of  6  judges  or  66  percent. 

Data  Analysis 

Data  analysis  was  carried  out  by  computer  and  the  Sta- 
tistical Package  for  the  Social  Sciences   (SPSS)   was  the  pro- 
gram used.     Item  analyses  were  conducted  across  grade  level, 
sex  and  geographic  location.     In  addition,  item  analysis  was 
also  carried  out  according  to  sex  within  both  grade  levels. 
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To  determine  whether  there  were  differences  in  voca- 
tional maturity  as  a  function  of  grade  level,  sex  and  geo- 
graphic location,  a  2x2x3  factorial  analysis  of  variance 
with  a  multiple  regression  analysis  was  computed  on  the  means 
of  the  subsamples  and  of  the  total  sample.     Each  statistical 
hypothesis  was  tested  at  a  statistical  significance  level  of 
.05. 

Table  4 

Frequencies  of  Respondents  Classified  by 
Sex,  Grade  Level  and  Geographic  Location 


Ninth 

Grade 

Eleventh  Grade 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Urban 

80 

108 

93 

107 

Suburban 

75 

102 

77 

100 

Rural 

81 

94 

59 

98 

540  534 


Total  Total 

Male      465  Female     6  09 


Due  to  the  slight  differences  observed  in  the  means  of 
subsamples,  when  the  large  sample  size  could  have  been  the 
cause  of  statistically  significant  differences  observed 
between  them,  the  omega  squared  statistic  was  utilized  to 
ascertain  the  measure  of  association.     A  meaningful  omega 
squared  statistical  significance  level  was  set  at  .121. 

The  K  R-2  0  was  determined  as  the  measure  of  internal 
consistency  of  the  instrument  within  grade  levels.  Factor 
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analytic  techniques  were  utilized  to  ascertain  factor  pat- 
terns of  the  sample  across,  sex,  grade  level  and  geographic 
location.     This  measure  was  .also  used  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  evidence  of  construct  validation  of  the  instrviment 
on  this  particular  population. 

Limitations 

The  population  studied  was  confined  to  the  newly- 
established  secondary  schools  in  the  island,  where  there 
has  been  an  emphasis  on  career  or  vocational  education.  In 
these  schools  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  counselors  to 
obtain  information  which  would  assist  in  planning  programs 
for  guidance  and  counseling  students  in  the  career/vocational 
area.     The  older  established  and  also  single  sexed  high 
schools  where  less  emphasis  is  placed  on  vocational  education 
were  not  included  in  the  study. 

The  sample  was  also  relatively  homogenous  in  terms  of 
the  variables  of  socio-economic  status  and  IQ.  Consequently, 
higher  mean  scores  of  the  dependent  variables  (vocational 
maturity) ,  comparable  to  the  American  standardization 
sample,  could  not  be  expected. 


CHAPTER  IV 
ANALYSIS  OF  FINDINGS 


This  study  sought  to  explore  the  vocational  maturity  of 
Jamaican  Secondary  school  students  according  to  grade  level, 
sex,  and  geographic  location.     In  addition,  it  examined 
the  structure  of  this  developmental  variable  by  means  of 
factor  analytic  techniques  and  analyses  of  item  responses. 
The  measurement  of  vocational  maturity  utilized  was  the 
Attitude  Scale  of  The  Crites '  Career  Maturity  Inventory. 

This  chapter  presents  the  results  and  evaluations  of 
the  findings,  in  terms  of  the  null  hypotheses  proposed,  the 
factor  solutions,  and  item  analyses  which  are  used  in 
defining  the  construct  of  vocational  maturity  in  this  sample 
of  students. 

Results  Related  to  the  Null  Hypotheses 
Means  and  Standard  Deviations  of  Subsamples 

In  seeking  to  test  the  null  hypotheses  formulated, 
means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  total  sample  were 
obtained  within  grade  levels,  within  sex  groupings,  and 
within  geographic  locations.     The  results  of  this  analysis 
are  reported  in  Table  5. 

From  Table  5,  it  is  observed  that  1)   there  are  differ- 
ences in  the  means  of  the  9th  and  11th  grades.     The  9th 
grade  vocational  maturity  mean  is  24.114,  with  a  standard 
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deviation  of  5.185;  while  the  mean  of  the  11th  grade  is 
27.804  with  a  standard  deviation  of  4.707;   2)   in  both  9th 
and  11th  grades,  across  the  -three  geographic  locations 
(urban,   suburban  and  rural) ,   female  students  have  shown 
higher  mean  scores  in  vocational  maturity  than  males;  the 
mean  score  for  the  females  is  26.415  with  a  standard  devia- 
tion of  5.349,  while  that  of  the  males  is  25.361  with  a 
standard  deviation  of  5.135.   3)   Within  the  three  geographic 
locations,  there  are  very  slight  differences  observed 
between  means.     In  the  urban  location,   the  mean  vocational 
maturity  score  is  26.541,  with  a  standard  deviation  of 
5.343;   in  the  suburban  location  the  mean  score  is  25.740, 
with  a  standard  deviation  of  5.289,  and  in  the  rural  loca- 
tion, the  mean  is  25.488  with  a  standard  deviation  of  5.157. 

In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  differences  observed 
between  means  were  statistically  significant  a  2x2x3  fac- 
torial analysis  of  variance  was  computed.     Due  to  the  unequal 
n's,  a  multiple  regression  approach  to  ANOVA  analysis  was  used. 

The  results  of  this  analysis  are  reported  in  Table  6. 
Null  Hypotheses 

Differences  as  a  function  of  grade,  sex 
and  geographic  location 

-  There  is  no  interaction  between  the  factors  of 

sex,  grade  level  and  geographic  location  in  their  influence 

on  vocational  maturity  in  secondary  school  students. 

The  computed  F  statistic  for  the  three-way  interaction 

source  of  variance  was  equal  to  .574.     The  probability  of 

obtaining  this  F  statistic  under  the  null  hypothesis  of 
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Table  6 

Three  Way  Factorial  Analysis  of  Variance  on  Mean 
Attitude  Scale  Scores  with  Location, 
Grade  Level  and  Sex  as  Fixed  Effects 


Source  of 
Variation 

Sum  of 
Squares 

DF 

Mean 
Square 

F 

P 

Location 

176.37 

2 

88.184 

3.647 

.  026 

Grade  Level 

3641.067 

1 

3641.067 

150. 568 

.000 

Sex 

265.620 

1 

265.620 

10.984 

.001 

Location- 
Grade 

40.146 

2 

20. 073 

0.830 

0 

.436 

Location- 
Sex 

11.205 

2 

20. 073 

0.232 

0 

.793 

Grade-Sex 

9.103 

1 

9.103 

0.  376 

0 

.540 

Location- 
Grade-Sex 

26.756 

2 

13.878 

0.574 

0 

.564 

Residual 

25681.555 

1062 

24.182 

Total 

29922.379 

1073 

27.887 
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no  interaction  was  equal  to  .564.     Since  the  probability  of 

the  computed  F  statistic  is  larger  than  .05  which  is  the 

criterion  set  for  statistical  significance,  the  null  hypoth- 
esis is  not  rejected. 

These  results  indicate  that  vocational  maturity  is  not 

related  to  any  specific  combination  of  sex,  grade  level  and 
geographic  location. 

Differences  as  a  function  of 

sex  and  geographic  location  interaction 

H^6  -  There  is  no  interaction  between  the  factors  of 
sex  and  geographic  location  in  their  influence  on  vocational 
maturity  in  secondary  school  students. 

The  computed  F  statistic  for  this  two-way  interaction 
source  of  variance  was  equal  to  .232.     The  probability  of 
obtaining  this  F  statistic  under  the  null  hypothesis  of  no 
interaction  was  equal  to   .793.     Since  the  probability  of 
the  computed  F  statistic  is  larger  than  .05  which  is  the 
criterion  set  for  statistical  significance,   the  null 
hypothesis  is  not  rejected. 

These  results  indicated  that  vocational  maturity  is  not 
related  to  any  specific  combination  of  sex  and  geographic 
location. 

Differences  as  a  function  of 
location  and  grade  level  interaction 

H^5  -  There  is  no  interaction  between  the  factors  of 
grade  level  and  geographic  location  in  their  influence  on 
vocational  marurity  in  secondary  school  students. 
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The  computed  F  statistic  for  this  two-way  interaction 
source  of  variance  was  equal  to  .830.     The  probability  of 
obtaining  this  F  statistic  under  the  null  hypothesis  of  no 
interaction  was  equal  to  .436.     Since  the  probability  of 
the  computed  F  statistic  is  larger  than  .05  which  is  the 
criterion  set  for  statistical  significance,  the  null  hypoth- 
esis is  not  rejected. 

These  results  indicated  that  vocational  maturity  is  not 

related  to  any  specific  combination  of  geographic  location 

and  grade  level. 

Differences  as  a  function  of 
sex  and  grade  level  interaction 

H^4  -  There  is  no  interaction  between  the  factors  of 
sex  and  grade  level  in  their  influence  on  vocational  maturity 
in  secondary  school  students. 

The  computed  F  statistic  for  this  two-way  interaction 
source  of  variance  was  equal  to  3.76.     The  probability  of 
obtaining  this  F  statistic  under  the  null  hypothesis  of  no 
interaction  was  equal  to  .540.     Since  the  probability  of 
the  computed  F  statistic  is  larger  than  .05  which  is  the 
criterion  set  for  statistical  significance,   the  null  hypoth- 
esis is  not  rejected. 

These  results  indicated  that  vocational  maturity  is  not 
related  to  any  specific  combination  of  sex  and  grade  level 
interaction. 

Differences  as  a  function  of  geographic  location 

Hq3  -  Geographic  location  makes  no  difference     in  the 
vocational  maturity  of  secondary  school  students. 
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The  computed  F  statistic  for  this  main  factor  source  of 
variance  was  equal  to  3.647.     The  probability  of  obtaining 
this  F  statistic  under  the  null  hypothesis  of  no  difference 
was  equal  to  .026.     Since  the  probability  of  the  computed 
F  statistic  is  smaller  than  .05  which  is  the  criterion  set 
for  statistical  significance,  the  null  hypothesis  is 
rejected.     However,  because  of  the  large  sample  size,  differ- 
ences between  means  reach  statistical  significance  when 
there  is  no  meaningful  difference.     As  a  result,  the  omega 
squared  statistic  was  computed  and  found  to  be  an  r  of  .003 
which  was  below  the  criterion  of  .12;  this  statistic  was 
thus  considered  non-significant.     The  means  observed  between 
the  three  geographic  locations  were  26.541,  25.74  0  and 
25.488;   in  view  of  the  small  differences  noted,  the  non- 
significant omega  squared  r,  and  the  large  sample  size, 
it  was  concluded  that  vocational  maturity  of  new  secondary 
school  students  was  not  a  function  of  geographic  location. 
Difference  as  a  function  of  sex 

H^2  -  There  is  no  difference  in  the  vocational  maturity 
of  male  and  female  secondary  school  students. 

The  computed  F  statistic  for  this  main  factor  source  of 
variance  was  equal  to  10.984.     The  probability  of  obtaining 
this  F  statistic  under  the  null  hypothesis  of  no  difference 
was  equal  to  .001.     Since  the  probability  of  the  computed 
F  statistic  is  smaller  than  .05  which  is  the  criterion  set 
for  statistical  significance,  the  null  hypothesis  is 
rejected. 
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However,  group  means  of  male  and  female  students 
revealed  small  differences   (the  mean  of  the  males  was  25.361, 
and  for  the  females  the  mean  was  26.415);  the  computed  omega 
squared  statistic  was  an  r  of  .008  which  was  considered  to 
be  non-significant  in  the  light  of  the  criterion  set  at 
.12.     Considering  that  the  large  sample  size  could  have  con- 
tributed to  the  statistically  significant  differences 
observed,  and  as  the  results  of  analyses  of  item  responses 
did  not  show  any  major  differences    between  male  and  female 
students,  it  was  concluded  that  vocational  maturity  was  not 
a  function  of  sex  in  this  sample. 
Differences  as  a  function  of  grade  level 

H^l  -  There  is  no  difference  in  the  vocational  maturity 
of  9th  and  11th  grade  secondary  school  students. 

The  computed  F  statistic  for  this  main  factor  source  of 
variance  was  equal  to  105.568.     The  probability  of  obtaining 
this  F  statistic  under  the  null  hypothesis  of  no  difference 
was  equal  to  .000.     Since  the  probability  of  the  computed 
F  statistic  is  smaller  than  .05  which  is  the  criterion  set 
for  statistical  significance,  the  null  hypothesis  is  rejected 
Groups  means  of  9th  and  11th  grades,  as  shown  in  Table  5, 
were  24.114  for  9th  grade  and  27.804  for  11th  grade.  Despite 
the  large  sample  size,  the  computed  omega  squared  statistic 
of  .121  was  considered  a  sufficient  degree  of  association 
between  means.     Thus,   it  was  concluded  that  the  statistically 
significant  differences  observed  could  be  meaningful,  and 
vocational  maturity  was  a  function  of  grade  level. 
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In  the  final  analysis,  vocational  maturity  was  seen  to 
be  a  function  of  grade  level  among  Jamaican  New  Secondary 
school  students.     Though  the  variables  of  sex  and  geographic 
location  were  statistically  significant,  differences  observed 
were  not  considered  meaningful.     These  results  are  consis- 
tent with  research   (Herr  and  Enderlein,   1976;  Kelso,  1977; 
and  Moracco,  1976)   which  found  vocational  maturity  to  be  a 
developmental  phenomenon  which  improves  with  age/grade  in 
school.     The  findings  also  support  those  of  Crites  (1965) 
who  found  that  sex  was  not  a  significant  factor  in  vocational 
maturity.     The  results  of  this  study  also  provide  evidence 
for  the  construct  validity  of  this  instrument   (Crites'  Atti- 
tude Scale)  when  used  with  this  population  of  students. 

A  further  analysis  of  item  response  by  means  of  factor 

structure  gave  deeper  insight  into  the  study  of  vocational 

maturity  among  Jamaican  New  Secondary  school  students. 

Factor  Analysis  of  Item  Responses  of  Jamaican 
New  Secondary  School  Students  on  Crites'  Attitude  Scale 

An  intercorrelation  matrix  of  the  50  items  of  Crites' 
Attitude  Scale  was  computed  and  a  principal  components  solu- 
tion obtained.     Seventeen   (17)   factors  with  eigenvalues  over 
1.00  were  rotated  to  the  orthogonal  equimax  criterion 
accounting  for  52%  of  the  total  variance   (Appendix  Table  B-4 ) . 
Considering  the  heterogeneity  of  items  which  Crites  (1965) 
reported  as  measuring  a  "group  of  related  but  not  identical 
attitudes,"  items  with  factor  loadings  of  .30  and  above  were 
selected  as  being  adequate  for  inclusion  in  the  factor  struc- 
ture.    Seven   (7)   interpretable  factors  emerged  which  differed 
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from  Crites '  5  factors  and  were  labelled  in  terms  which 
seemed  to  identify  the  bases  for  the  vocational  attitude 
maturity  of  Jamaican  New  Secondary  school  students.  These 
factor  solutions  are  shown  in  Table  7. 
Interpretation  of  Factors 

Factor  1   (8%  of  the  variance)   is  comprised  of  7  items 
from  Crites'   factors  of  Decisiveness,  Compromise,  Independ- 
ence, and  Involvement  in  vocational  decision  making.  Items 
in  this  factor  refer  to  indecision  in  matters  concerning 
vocational  choice. 

Factor  2   (4.6%  of  the  variance)   consists  of  4  items 
which  all  allude  to  the  notion  of  knowledge  or  awareness 
in  the  vocational  aspect  of  their  personalities.     The  items 
appear  in  Crites'   3  factors  of  Decisiveness,  Involvement 
and  Orientation. 

Factor  3   (3.8%  of  the  variance)   consists  of  3  items 
which  are  all  dramatically  similar  as  they  reveal  the  paren- 
tal factor  as  an  influence  in  occupational  choice.  These 
items  are  found  in  Crites'   factors  of  Decisiveness  and 
Orientation  in  vocational  decision  making. 

Factor  4   (2.9%  of  the  variance)   is  comprised  of  3  items 
from  Crites'   factor  of  Independence  in  vocational  decision 
making.     A  marked  similarity  of  items  is  that  they  all  point 
to  the  importance  of  money  in  matters  of  vocational  choice. 

Factor  5   (2.7%  of  the  variance)   contains  4  items,  3  of 
which  are  from  Crites'   factors  of  Decisiveness  and  1  from 
his  factor  of  Involvement  in  vocational  decision  making. 
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Table  7 

Factor  Solutions  for  Item  Responses  to  the 
Attitude  Scale  by  Jamaican  Secondary  School  Students 


Item 

Factor  1    Vocational  Indecision 

10      Daydream  but  not  chosen  a  line  of  work  yet  .53 

15  Do  not  know  what  kind  of  work  to  choose  . 53 

22      Difficulty  in  making  a  decision,   so  many  things 

to  consider  -.45 

27      Difficulty  in  preparing  for  the  job  wanted  .37 

34      Have  always  known  what  they  wanted  to  do  -.33 

43      Can  not  find  work  with  much  appeal  .43 

48      Keep  changing  occupational  choice  .52 

Factor  2    Vocational  Awareness 

16  Don't  know  how  to  get  into  a  job  .62 
19  Don't  know  what  courses  to  take  in  school  .56 
27  Difficulty  in  preparing  for  job  wanted  .37 
41      Having  little  or  no  idea  of  what  working  is  like  .54 

Factor  3     Parental  Influence 

3        Plan  to  follow  parents'   advice  .60 

12      Parents'  choice  is  better  than  anyone  else's  .65 

25      Can  not  go  wrong  by  following  parents'  advice  .45 


Factor  4    Work  as  a  iMeans  to  Income 
A  job  is  important  for  earning 
Work  lets  you  buy  what  you  want 
Any  job  as  long  as  it  pays  well 
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Table  1,  continued 

Item 

Factor  5    Vocational  Rigidity 
1        Person  can  choose  only  one  job  .57 
31      Only  one  occupation  for  each  person  .57 

33  Can't  understand  certainty  about  jobs  .32 

34  Have  always  known  what  they  wanted  to  do  .34 

Factor  6    Vocational  Altruism 
5        Person  can  do  any  kind  of  work  if  he  tries  .62 
13      Happiness  in  a  job  is  helping  others  .51 
39      Choose  an  occupation  which  can  help  others  .49 

Factor  7    Freedom  to  do  what  I  want  to  do 
29      Job  to  give  freedom  to  do  what  one  wants  -.39 
46      Job  should  allow  you  to  do  what  you  believe  in  .71 


This  item  cluster  emphasizes  an  attitude  of  rigidity  in  the 
approach  to  occupational  choice. 

Factor  6   (2.4%  of  the  variance)   is  comprised  of  3  items 
and  2  are  included  in  Crites '  factor  of  Compromise  and  1  from 
his  factor  of  Independence  in  vocational  decision  making. 
Items  all  reflect  an  altruistic  motive  in  choice  of  a  voca- 
tion. 

Factor  7   (2.3%  of  the  variance)   consists  of  1  item  each 
from  Crites'   factors  of  Compromise  and  Decisiveness  in  voca- 
tional decision  making.     Items  in  this  cluster  identify  a 
desire  for  freedom  in  an  occupation  to  do  what  one  wants  to 
do. 
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From  an  interpretation  of  the  7  factors  which  emerged 
from  the  responses  of  the  Jamaican  subjects,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  the  attitudes  identified  by  them  were 
not  discernible  from  the  5  factors  identified  by  Crites. 
In  Factor  4  only  was  there  a  similar  item  cluster  which 
corresponded  to  items  in  Crites '   factor  of  Independence  in 
vocational  decision  making;  yet  the  attitude   (Work  as  a 
means  to  Income)   identified  by  the  Jamaican  sample  was  not 
evident  in  Crites'  norm  sample.     On  the  whole,  the  7  factors 
which  were  identified  by  the  Jamaicans  seemed  to  give  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  pattern  of  vocational  development  or 
vocational  attitude  maturity  in  the  context  of  their  culture. 

Grade  Level  Differences  in  Vocational  Maturity 
of  Jamaican  Students 

Grade  level  differences  in  vocational  maturity  were 
ascertained  by  computing  Chi  Square  analyses  on  items  which 
showed  a  difference  of  10%  or  above  between  the  responses  of 
9th  and  11th  graders  on  Crites'  Attitude  Scale.  Twenty-two 
(22)   items  indicated  significant  differences  between  the 
vocational  maturity  of  9th  and  11th  grade  Jamaican  secondary 
school  students;   12  of  these  items  appeared  in  4  of  the 
factors.     These  items  of  the  factors  are  presented  in  Table  8. 

On  Factor  1,  Vocational  Indecision,   11th  graders  indi- 
cated that  they  were  more  vocationally  mature     than  9th 
graders  in  the  attitudes  represented  by  Items  10,   15,  43, 
and  48.     Having  found  work  with  some  appeal,   they  knew  "what 
job  to  choose,"  had  made  some  decision  about  a  "line  of 
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work,  '-*^  and  consequently  did  not  "keep  changing  occupational 
choice.  " 

As  far  as  Vocational  Awareness   (Factor  2)  was  concerned, 
11th  graders  again  indicated  a  greater  degree  of  vocational 
maturity  in  their  attitudes  toward  vocational  choice.  The 
extent  of  their  vocational  awareness  was.  shown  by  agreement 
with  statements  such  as  knowing  "how  to  go  about  getting 
into  the  kind  of  work  I  want  to  do"    (Item  16) ,  knowing 
"what  courses  I  should  take  in  school"    (Item  19) ,  and 
having  some  idea  "of  what  working  will  be  like"    (Item  41) . 

On  the  factor  of  Parental  Influence  on  Vocational 
Choice,  significantly  more  of  the  11th  graders  than  9th 
graders  indicated  that  they  did  not  "plan  to  follow  the  line 
of  work  my  parents  suggest"    (Item  3) ,  neither  did  they  agree 
that  "your  parents  probably  know  better  than  anybody  else 
which  occupation  you  should  enter"   (Item  12) . 

The  Factor  Vocational  Rigidity   (Factor  6)   contained  3 
items  which  indicated  differences  in  vocational  maturity  in 
favor  of  11th  graders.     These  students  did  not  appear  to  be 
as  rigid  as  9th  graders  who  agreed  with  statements  such  as 
"once  you  choose  a  job,  you  can't  choose  another  one"  (Item 
1) ;  that  "there  is  only  one  occupation  for  each  person"  (Item 
31);  or  that  "I  can't  understand  how  some  people  can  be  so 
certain  about  what  they  want  to  do"    (Item  33) . 

Though  not  appearing  in  the  7  interpretable  factors 
which  emerged  from  the  factor  analysis  of  item  responses, 
there  were  items  which  indicated  significant  differences  in 
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vocational  maturity  between  both  grades.     Chi  Square  analyses 
of  these  items  are  presented  in  Table  9 .     These  items  seemed 
to  be  neatly  categorized  into  aspects  which  further  identify 
vocational  attitude  maturity  between  the  lower  and  upper 
grade  levels  of  the  sample  of  Jamaican  students. 

The  element  of  Chance  as  a  factor  in  vocational  maturity 
seemed  to  influence  9th  more  than  11th  graders.  Eleventh 
graders  were  considered  more  vocationally  mature  since  they 
agreed  that  "there  is  no  point  deciding  on  a  job  when  the 
future  is  so  uncertain"    (Item  17) ;   that  "You  get  into  an 
occupation  mostly  by  chance"    (Item  36);  or  that  "as  far  as 
choosing  an  occupation  is  concerned,   something  will  come 
along  sooner  or  later"   (Item  49) . 

Postponement  of  Choice  seems  to  be  another  factor  which 
affects  9th  graders  more  than  11th  in  their  attitude  to  voca- 
tional decision  making.     On  this  factor,   11th  graders  showed 
a  higher  degree  of  vocational  maturity.     Ninth  grade  students 
agreed  with  statements  such  as  "I'm  not  going  to  worry  about 
choosing  an  occupation  until  I'm  out  of  school"    (Item  6)  and 
"I  am  not  going  to  worry  about  choosing  a  job  since  you 
don't  have  anything  to  say  about  it  anyway"    (Item  50). 

Another  factor  which  appears  to  influence  vocational 
maturity  among  Jamaican  secondary  school  students  is  that 
of  lack    of  vocational  readiness,  and  is  more  evident  among 
9th  graders  than  among  11th  graders.     The  former  group 
endorsed  agreement  with  statements  such  as  "I  guess  every- 
body has  to  go  to  work  sooner  or  later,  but  I  don't  look 
forward  to  it"    (item  4);    "i  seldom  think  about  the  job  I  want 
to  enter"  (Item  23)  ;  "I  know  very  little  about  the 
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Table  9 

Chi  Square  Differences  of  Item  Responses  of 
Ninth  and  Eleventh  Graders 


Item 

Percentages 

Y 

2 

p 

n  J- 1« 

9  th 

11th 

4 

Do  not  look  forward  to  working 

73 

85 

25. 

28 

.000 

6 

Choose  an  occupation  when  out 
of  school 

76 

88 

21. 

97 

.  000 

17 

Future  uncertain,  no  point 
deciding  on  a  job 

57 

70 

18. 

05 

.  000 

23 

Seldom  think  about  a  job 

41 

55 

19. 

00 

.  000 

24 

Any  job  as  long  as  it  pays  well 

t;  1 

-J  1. 

o  o 

32. 

53 

.  000 

28 

Know  little  about  jobs 

29 

38 

9 . 

86 

.  002 

30 

Try  out  several  jobs  then 
choose  one 

41 

59 

36. 

83 

.  000 

36 

You  get  an  occupation  by  chance 

50 

63 

17. 

36 

.  000 

49 

An  occupation  will  come  by 

20 

33 

24. 

45 

.  000 

50 

You  have  nothing  to  say  about 
choosing  a  job 

75 

87 

24. 

54 

.  000 

requirements  of  jobs"  (Item  28).  Eleventh  graders  show  a 
greater  degree  of  vocational  maturity  because  they  do  not 
agree  that  in  making  vocational  decisions,  "the  best  thing 
is  do  is  to  try  out  several  jobs,  and  then  choose  the  one 
you  like  best"  (Item  30);  or  that  a  job  is  so  unimportant 
that  "it  doesn't  matter  which  job  you  choose  as  long  as  it 
pays  well"   (Item  24) . 
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Thus,   from  the  analysis  of  factors  in  vocational  matu- 
rity, and  items  indicating  other  aspects  of  this  construct, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  suggest  that  Jamaican  11th  grade  New 
Secondary  school  students  are  more  vocationally  mature  than 
9th  grade.     The  coefficients  of  internal  consistency  of  the 
Attitude  Scale,    (K-R  20  of   .66  and  .62  respectively)  were  in 
agreement  with  those  obtained  by  Crites '  norm  sample  for  the 
9th  and  11th  graders,  even  though  the  range  of  the  Jamaican 
sample  was  fairly  restricted.     This  result  provided  further 
evidence  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Attitude  Scale  for  a  pre- 
liminary study  of  vocational  maturity  in  Jamaican  New  Second- 
ary school  students. 

Differences  in  Vocational  Maturity  between  Male 
and  Female  Secondary  Students 

There  were  7  items  which  indicated  a  significant  dif- 
ference  (p  >   .006)    in  the  responses  of  male  and  female 
Jamaican  secondary  school  students  on  Crites'  Attitude 
Scale.     Four   (4)   of  the  items  appeared  in  the  same  4  factors 
on  which  11th  graders  showed  a  greater  degree  of  vocational 
maturity  than  9th  graders   (Table  10) . 

Female  secondary  school  students  appeared  to  be  more 
vocationally  mature  than  males  on  the  factors  of  Vocational 
Indecision  and  Parental  Influence  on  occupational  choice. 
They  did  not  "plan  to  follow  the  line  of  work  my  parents 
suggest"    (Item  3);  and  they  agreed  with  the  statement  that 
"there  are  so  many  things  to  consider  in  choosing  an  occu- 
pation,  it  is  hard  to  make  a  decision"   (Item  22) . 

On  the  factors  of  Vocational  Awareness  and  Vocational 
Rigidity,   the  male  students  indicated  a  greater  degree  of 
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vocational  maturity.     They  admitted  to  knowing  "how  to  go 
about  getting  into  the  kind  of  work  I  want  to  do"   (Item  16) ; 
and  that  they  could  not  remember  always "knowing  what  kind  of 
work  they  wanted  to  do"    (Item  34) .     In  this  aspect  of  voca- 
tional maturity  male  students  showed  more  flexibility  of 
vocational  choice  and  more  vocational  awareness. 

There  were  3  other  items  which  showed  significant  dif- 
ferences in  the  responses  of  male  and  female  students,  which 
did  not  appear  in  the  factors   (Table  11) .     In  their  responses 
to  2  of  the  3  items,   females  indicated  a  greater  degree  of 
vocational  maturity.     More  female  than  male  students  endorsed 
the  importance  of  deriving  pleasure  from  work  and  did  not 
view  it  as  being  "dull  and  unpleasant"    (Item  47  and  Item  14) . 
Male  students,  on  the  other  hand,   seemed  to  have  a  more  voca- 
tionally mature  attitude  as  they  did  not  consider  "the 
greatest  appeal  of  a  job  to  be  the  opportunity  it  provides 
for  getting  ahead"    (Item  9)  as  female  students  tended  to  think. 

Table  11 

Chi  Square  Differences  of  Item  Responses  of 
Male  and  Female  Students 


Item 

Percentages 
M  F 

X2 

P 

9 

Job  provides  opportunity  for 
getting  ahead 

14 

9 

8 

.18 

.  004 

14 

Work  is  dull  and  unpleasant 

85 

94 

14 

.47 

.000 

47 

Most  important  part  of  work 
is  the  pleasure  from  doing  it 

81 

88 

7 

.  47 

.006 

Item  analyses  showed  that  females  and  males  differed 
on  various  attitudinal  dimensions  of  their  vocational  matu- 
rity.    However,   the  differences  observed  were  not 
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sufficiently  meaningful  to  conclude  that  female  students 

were  more  vocationally  mature  than  male  students. 

Differences  in  the  Jamaican  Response  to 
Crites'  Attitude  Scale 

In  studying  vocational  maturity  in  Jamaican  students  by 
means  of  an  instrument  normed  on  American  students,   it  was 
decided  to  analyze  items  which  seemed  to  consistently  elicit 
from  the  Jamaicans     responses  which  were  considered  "incor- 
rect" according  to  Crites'  answer  key.     Thus,   items  which 
over  60%  of  the  total  sample  of  Jamaican  students  across 
grade,   sex  and  geographic  location  considered  vocationally 
mature  were  examined   (Table  12) .     The  criterion  of  60%  was 
selected  since  it  represented  a  very  clear  majority  of  the 
sample  when  allowances  were  made  for  measurement  errors. 

Further,  a  randomly  selected  sample  of  Jamaican  experts 
(6  New  Secondary  school  counselors)   identified  items  on  the 
Attitude  Scale  which  represented  mature  and  immature  voca- 
tional attitudes  when  applied  to  Jamaican  secondary  school 
students.     Contrary  to  the  keyed  responses,  the  majority  of 
Jamaican  experts   (6  0%  and  over)   agreed  that  9  of  the  50  items 
of  the  Scale  could  represent  vocationally  mature  attitudes 
when  applied  to  New  Secondary  school  students   (Table  13) . 
On  7  of  these  items,  there  was  common  agreement  with  the 
students'   responses   (Tables  12  and  13).     it  seems  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  cultural  characteristics  underlie  many  of 
the  vocational  attitudes  of  Jamaicans  as  will  be  discussed 
in  the  following  chapter. 
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Table  12 

Items  Representing  Vocationally  Immature  Attitudes 
by  the  Attitude  Scale  but  "Considered  Vocationally 
Mature  by  Most  Jamaican  Students 


Item  Percentages 

Ninth  Eleventh 
M        F      M  F 

5        A  person  can  do  any  kind  of  work 

if  he  tries  93       97     91  95 

7  Job  is  important  because  it 

determines  how  much  you  earn  89       87     83  84 

8  Work  is  worthwhile  because  it 

lets  you  buy  the  things  you  want  90       86     83  89 

9  Greatest  appeal  of  a  job  is 
the  opportunity  it  provides 

for  getting  ahead  87       88     86  93 

11      Knowing  what  you  are  good  at  is 
more  important  that  knowing  what 

you  like  in  choosing  a  job  74       81     75  73 

13       If  I  can  just  help  others  in  my 

work  I'll  be  happy  83       81     77  85 

20  Easy  to  be  successful  in  one 

occupation  as  in  another  63       64     65  63 

21  By  the  time  you  are  15,  mind 
should  be  made  up  about  an 

occupation  93       gx     88  95 

26      Working  is  much  like  going  to 

school  86       78     84  76 

28      Know  very  little  about  job 

requirements  70       71     64  60 

34  Have  always  known  the  kind  of 

work  I  want  69       79     53  75 

35  Want  to  accomplish  something  in 

my  work  89       92     gg  94 


Table  12,  continued 
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Item  Percentages 

Ninth  Eleventh 


M 

F 

M 

F 

39 

Choose  an  occupation  which  gives 

a  chance  to  help  others  82 

89 

84 

86 

40 

Daydreaming  about  what  working 

will  be  like  75 

69 

70 

74 

44 

Choose  a  job  to  become  famous  75 

77 

70 

74 

49 

As  far  as  choosing  an  occupation, 
something  will  come  along  80 

81 

67 

68 

Table  13 

Items  Which  Jamaican  Counselors  Considered 

Vocationally  Mature  But  Considered  Immature 

by  the  Attitude  Scale 

Item 

N 

% 

5 

Person  can  do  any  kind  of  work  if  he  tries 

4 

67 

q 

Job  provides  opportunity  for  getting  ahead 

4 

67 

11 

Knowing  what  you're  good  at  is  more 
important  than  knowing  what  you  like 

4 

67 

1  -J 

■1.  'J 

Just  to  help  others  in  my  work,   I'll  be 
happy 

6 

100 

21 

By  age  15,  mind  to  be  made  about  an 
occupation 

4 

67 

27 

Having  difficulty  preparing  for  the  work 
I  want 

5 

83 

29 

Job  has  to  give  freedom  to  do  what  I  want 

4 

67 

34 

Always  known  the  kind  of  work  I  want  to  do 

5 

83 

35 

Want  to  accomplish  something  in  my  job 

6 

100 

CHAPTER  V 

INTERPRETATION  OF  FINDINGS  AND 
GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS 

The  study  investigated  the  relevance  of  vocational 
development  theory  and  a  method  of  assessment  of  vocational 
maturity  in  Jamaican  New  Secondary  school  students.  The 
instrument  utilized  was  the  Attitude  Scale  of  Crites '  Career 
Maturity  Inventory,  which  measured  the  maturity  of  the  indi- 
vidual's attitudes  or  dispositions  regarding  vocational 
choice.     It  contained  50  true-false  items  with  the  highest 
total  score  indicating  the  highest  degree  of  vocational  matu- 
rity. 

A  stratified  cluster  sample  research  design  was  used. 
A  random  sample  of  9  New  Secondary  schools,  representative 
as  to  size  and  geographic  location  in  urban,   suburban  and 
rural  areas,  was  selected.     In  each  school,  2  classrooms 
of  9th  graders  and  2  classrooms  of  11th  graders  were  again 
randomly  selected,   so  that  there  was  a  total  sample  of  1,074 
subjects  who  participated  in  the  study. 

Item  analyses  were  conducted  according  to  grade  levels 
and  sex  of  the  total  sample.     To  determine  whether  there 
were  differences  in  vocational  maturity  as  a  function  of 
sex,  grade  level  and  geographic  location,  a  2x2x3  factorial 
analysis  of  variance  with  a  multiple  regression  analysis  was 
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computed  on  the  means  of  the  subsamples  and  of  the  total 
sample.     Item  responses  were  further  submitted  to  a  princi- 
pal components  factor  analytic  solution  with  factors  rotated 
to  the  orthogonal  equimax  criterion. 

Statistical  analyses  revealed  that  11th  grade  secondary 
school  students  were  more  vocationally  mature  than  9th 
grade.     Sex  and  geographic  location  did  not  show  any  meaning- 
ful differences  in  the  vocational  maturity  of  this  sample, 
though  statistically  significant  differences  were  observed 
on  these  variables. 

Seventeen   (17)   factors  were  rotated  to  the  orthogonal 
equimax  criterion  from  a  principal  components  factor  solu- 
tion, and  7  interpretable  factors  emerged  which  described 
vocational  maturity  in  New  Secondary  school  students.  In 
addition,  Jamaican  experts  disagreed  with  Crites'   scoring  of 
9  items  as  representative  of  vocationally  mature  attitudes 
when  applied  to  students.  Students  endorsed  agreement  with  7 
of  these  items.    Thus,  counselors '   items  as  well  as  the  factor 
patterns  which  seem  to  reveal  cultural  characteristics  that 
may  account  for  these  vocational  attitudes  are  discussed. 

Jamaican  Cultural  Characteristics 
Affecting  Vocational  Maturity 

Work  as  a  Means  to  Income 

This  attitude  appeared  as  a  factor  in  the  vocational 

maturity  of  Jamaican  students;  and  it  was  also  noted  that 

both  counselors  and  students  agreed  with  the  statement  that 

"a  job  is  important  because  it  determines  how  much  you  can 

earn."     Students,   though  not  counselors,  emphasized  this 
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attitude  that  "work  is  worthwhile  mainly  because  it  lets  you 
buy  the  things  you  want."     Phillips   (1974)   found  that  the 
importance  of  money  for  living  the  good  life  was  realized 
by  Jamaican  adolescents  who  craved  money,  either  for  personal 
use,  paying  for  education,  or  for  family  use.     He  concluded 
that  adolescents  were  reflecting  the  materialism  of  their 
society  and  a  yearning  for  material  security  (p.  96) .  Cohen 
(1955)   also  found  that  among  Jamaican  adolescents  money  was 
the  mainspring  of  personal  stability.     Smith   (1957)  noted 
that  sons  rarely  worked  with  or  for  their  fathers,  but  they 
always  gave  support  to  their  mothers,  who  performed  domestic 
services  for  them.     The  need  for  money  is  therefore  very 
crucial  in  the  Jamaican  society  as  shown  by  this  factor  in 
the  vocational  maturity  of  students.     This  finding  is  also 
consistent  with  that  of  Moracco   (1976)   who  found  that  Arab 
boys  consistently  agreed  with  items  of  the  Crites '  Attitude 
Scale  which  stressed  the  importance  of  money  in  a  job  rather 
than  the  intrinsic  satisfaction  in  the  job. 
Work  as  a  Means  of  Social  Mobility 

Though  not  appearing  as  a  factor  in  the  structure 
obtained,  a  number  of  items  pertaining  to  the  attitude  of 
work  as  a  means  of  social  mobility  were  endorsed  as  repre- 
sentative of  being  vocationally  mature  by  the  majority  of 
the  sample.     Both  counselors  and  students  agreed  that  "the 
greatest  appeal  of  a  job  was  the  opportunity  it  provided 
for  getting  ahead,"  and  that  persons  should  "really  accom- 
plish something  in  their  jobs."     Students,   though  not 
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counselors,  agreed  that  one  "should  choose  a  job  in  which 
one  can  someday  become  famous."     By  historical  association, 
certain  kinds  of  work,   in  addition  to  being  unpleasant, 
have  become  associated  with  poverty  and  relegation  to  a  low 
section  of  the  social  scale   (Manley,   1974)  .     The  result  is 
that  adolescents  regarded  education  as  the  means  to  acquire 
certain  jobs  in  which  they  saw  themselves  as  moving  up  in 
the  world  compared  with  their  parents   (Phillips,  1974). 
Richards   (1974)   and  Carnegie   (1975)   also  found  that  the 
majority  of  Jamaican  adolescents  had  aspirations  to  enter 
professional-type  careers,   independent  of  sex  or  parental 
occupations.     Phillips   (1974)  was  of  the  opinion  that 
Jamaican  children  reflected  the  society's  strong  and  acknow- 
ledged urge  toward  upward  mobility  in  occupations. 

Thus,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  economic 
and  social  concerns  were  important  values  for  Jamaican 
adolescents.     The  value  of  an  occupation  as  a  means  of  up- 
ward social  mobility  seems  to  be  inherent  in  their  vocational 
development  and  vocational  maturity.     Moracco   (1976)  also 
found  that    Arab  9th  and  11th  grade  boys  agreed  with  state- 
ments which  expressed  attitudes  of  the  importance  of  status 
in  vocational  decision  making  and  in  this  respect  were 
similar  to  Jamaican  adolescents. 
Altruism  in  Occupational  Choice 

This  was  a  factor  in  the  vocational  choice  of  Jamaican 
adolescents  which  was  not  discerned  in  the  American  sample. 
Students  though  not  counselors*  agreed  that  helping  others  in 


a  job  was  a  source  of  happiness,  and  that  one  "should  choose 
a  job  which  gives  a  chance  to  help  others."     Evidence  of 
this  altruism  was  also  noted  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Jamaica 
(Manley,   1974) — "a  country  like  Jamaica  displays  to  a  remark- 
able degree  an  instinct  for  'good  works'.     If  a  worker  is 
suspended  without  pay,   it  is  natural  for  his  brothers  on 
the  job  to  rally  with  voluntary  contributions  and  make  up 
his  pay"    (p.   154) .     In  this  item  on  altruism,   it  was  noted 
that  50%  of  the  counselors,  contrary  to  the  students,  agreed 
with  the  keyed  response  that  "choosing  a  job  which  gives  a 
chance  to  help  others"  represented  a  vocationally  immature 
attitude.     For  further  clarification  of  this  and  other  atti- 
tudes,  it  seems  necessary  to  consult  a  wider  panel  of  experts 
regarding  the  cultural  characteristics  of  Jamaican  society. 
Possible  research  efforts  in  this  area  will  be  discussed  later 
in  this  chapter. 

In  studying  the  values  of  Jamaican  adolescents,  Phillips 
(1974)   noted  a  marked  altruistic  tendency  which  was  more  pro- 
nounced among  girls  than  boys  and  among  older  than  younger 
children.     He  cited  Ansine   (1967)   as  finding  a  strong  human- 
itarian basis  for  choice  of  vocations  among  adolescents,  and 
Phillips  also  noted  that  there  was  an  expressed  desire  among 
these  youngsters  to  serve  others.     In  his  study  of  the  voca- 
tional maturity  of  Arab  boys,   the  altruistic  tendency  or  the 
concept  of  helping  others  was  also  found  by  Moracco  (1976). 
This  researcher  attributed  his  finding  to  the  mores  of  the 
Arab  society  which  considered  that  the  best  way  to  help 
others,  particularly  the  family,  was  to  be  in  a  position  of 
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wealth  or  status  so  that  one  could  assist  them  finan- 
cially . 

Influence  of  the  Education  System  on  Vocational  Choice 

Counselors  and  students  both  agreed  that  by  "age  15,  a 
person's  mind  should  be  almost  made  up  about  the  occupation 
he  or  she  intended  to  enter";  and  that  they   (students)  have 
always  known  "what  kind  of  work  they  wanted  to  do."  Both 
these  vocational  attitudes  reflect  the  influence  of  the 
school  system  on  adolescents'  vocational  choice.     The  New 
Secondary  School  system  was  created  to  train  students  with 
an  emphasis  on  vocational  skills;   thus  students  of  these 
schools  have  always  known  the  kinds  of  occupations  they  were 
likely  to  obtain  on  graduation.     Phillips   (1974)   stated  that 
adolescents  accepted  readily  the  values  presented  by  the 
school  and  made  their  occupational  choices  within  that  frame- 
work.    The  age  of  15  years  is  significant  to  New  Secondary 
school  adolescents  for  it  represents  the  9th  grade,  when  stu- 
dents select  the  vocational  area  which  they  will  pursue  until 
the  11th  grade  when  they  graduate  to  find  employment.  Item 
11  was  considered  a  vocationally  mature  attitude  by  both 
students  and  counselors,  again  in  the  context  of  the  school 
system.     If  students  did  not  attain  a  certain  mastery  level 
in  English  and  math  skills,   they  were  not  permitted  to  enter 
certain  vocational  areas.     Business  education  or  electrical 
installation  may  require  more  competence  in  the  required 
courses  than  agriculture  or  welding.     The  system  is  so  organ- 
ized that  vocational  courses  are  arranged  in  a  hierarchical 
manner  with  higher  status  occupations  demanding  higher 
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educational  qualifications  than  those  of  lower  status.  This 
feature  of  their  education  is  reality  to  students,  hence  their 
agreement  with  the  implication  of  the  statement.  Students, 
though  not  counselors,  agreed  with  the  statement  that  they  of  ten 
"daydream  about  what  it  would  be  like  when  they  start  working.  " 
Phillips   (1974)  found  that  the  ambition  of  most  young  people  was 
to  enter  the  world  of  work  as  soon  as  possible. 

Counselors  agreed  that  students  were  having  difficulty 
in  preparing  themselves  for  the  work  they  wanted  to  do  (Item  27) 
though  the  majority  of  students  did  not  agree  with  this  state- 
ment.   It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  reason  why  counselors  con- 
sidered this  statement  to  be  representative  of  a  vocationally 
mature  attitude  on  the  part  of  students.     The  probability 
exists  that  counselors  may  be  alluding  to  the  problems  which 
are  often  encountered  in  schools  when  demand  for  vocational  areas 
by  students  are  not  met.    However,  in  this  sample,  the  majority 
of  students  seemed  to  be  unaware  of  this  difficulty. 
Freedom  to  Do  What  I  Want  to  Do 

This  attitude  emerged  as  a  factor  in  vocational  choice, 
and  counselors  agreed  that  the  job  chosen  "has  to  give  plenty  of 
freedom  to  do  what  I  want"    (Item  29).    In  a  developing  country 
the  notion  of  freedom  is  likely  to  connote  progress ,  for  in 
discussing  education  for  the  young,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Jamaica,  Manley   (1974)   referred  to  this  idea.    He  commented, 
"in  a  libertarian  society  the  education  process  must  encourage 
flexibility  to  accommodate  the  individuality  which  was  not 
found  in  a  system  brought  from  colonialism.     There  is  no  need 
to  inhibit  the  youngster  who  is  a  natural  individualist.  He 
or  she  will  remain  free  to  pursue  his  or  her  own  natural 
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road"   (p.  171) .     This  attitude  of  freedom  which  has  become 
associated  with  progress  is  transferred  to  the  vocational 
development  of  the  Jamaican  personality.     It  is  hoped  that 
the  creative  and  responsible  aspect  of  freedom  is  inherent 
in  the  attitude  endorsed  by  these  adolescents  if  it  is  to  be 
considered  vocationally  mature. 
Parental  Influence  in  Vocational  Choice 

This  was  a  factor  which  appeared  to  influence  voca- 
tional maturity  in  Jamaican  New  Secondary  school  students. 
Phillips   (1974)   observed  that  in  Jamaica,    "the  climate  of 
family  relationships  tends  to  be  authoritarian,  and  the 
parent  is  regarded  as  a  figure  of  authority  whose  influence 
is  often  prolonged  into  late  adolescence  or  early  adulthood. 
Parents  have  often  forced  their  children  to  follow  family 
occupations  in  which  they  have  no  interest,  or  have  chan- 
nelled them  into  work  which  expresses  the  parents'  own 
frustrated  ambitions"    (p.   102) . 

Moracco   (1976)   found  that  Arab  students  had  scored  lower 
than  Americans  in  independence  in  vocational  decision  making. 
He  attributed  this  to  the  fact  that  the  Arab  family,   for  the 
most  part,  made  decisions  for  their  children  and  this  was 
also  the  case  with  the  vocational  area  of  their  lives. 
Thus,  the  finding  that  Jamaican  adolescents  depend  to  a 
great  extent  on  parental  decision  in  vocational  decision 
making  in  9th  and  11th  grade  is  consistent  with  Moracco ' s 
(1976)   research  on  Arab  adolescents. 
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Work  Viewed  as  Effort 

Both  counselors  and  students  considered  it  to  be  a 
mature  attitude  that  "a  person  can  do  any  kind  of  work  if  he 
tries"   (Item  5) .     Students  further  thought  that  "it  was  just 
as  easy  to  be  successful  in  one  occupation  as  it  was  in 
another  " (Item  20) . 

It  was  noted  earlier  that  Manley   (1974)   appealed  for 
the  fostering  of  healthy  work  attitudes  in  the  people,  that 
"development  of  a  country  could  not  be  sustained  by  negative 
work  attitudes"  and  childhood  was  the  opportune  time  to 
instill  a  sense  of  the  "naturalness  of  work  and  the  satis- 
faction which  it  can  provide,"     It  is  quite  probable  that 
New  Secondary  school  students  were  responding  to  this  notion 
and  that  for  these  youngsters,  effort  is  most  important  in 
doing  a  job  in  a  skilled  area. 

The  majority  of  the  factors  which  describe  vocational 
maturity  in  Jamaican  adolescents  indicate  that  cultural 
characteristics  influence  the  development  of  vocational 
attitudes   (Moracco,   1976;  Mowsesian  and  Holley,  1977; 
Schmieding  and  Jensen,   1968) .     Jamaican  students  and  coun- 
selors disagreed  with  Crites'   scoring  of  approximately  40%  of 
the  items  representing  vocationally  mature  attitudes,  which 
further  supports  the  evidence  of  the  culture  bias  in  voca- 
tional development. 

Grade  Level  Differences 

The  remaining  factors  of  vocational  indecision,  voca- 
tional awareness  and  vocational  rigidity,  as  well  as  items 
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indicating  vocational  readiness,  though  not  as  culturally 
biased,  gave  support  to  the  developmental  nature  of  the 
construct  of  vocational  maturity.     In  terms  of  the  grade 
levels  included  in  this  study,  the  9th  grade  mean  score  of 
24.11  compared  to  the  11th  grade  mean  of  27.80  suggests  that 
11th  grade  students  possess  more  mature  judgment  in  endorsing 
expressions  of  attitudes  relevant  to  various  vocational  behav- 
iors than  9th  graders.     Not  only  are  these  findings  consis- 
tent with  those  of  Herr  and  Enderlein   (1976),  Kelso  (1977), 
Moracco   (1976)   and  Smith  and  Herr   (1972),  but  they  also 
support  the  theorized  monotonic  relationship  between  the 
construct  of  vocational  maturity  and  grade  level.     They  also 
agree  with  Crites'    (1965)   suggestion  that  the  affective 
component  of  vocational  maturity  manifests  the  same  develop- 
mental characteristics  as  were  postulated  for  the  overall 
construct. 

Ninth  grade  students  showed  a  greater  degree  of  inde- 
cision in  their  vocational  attitudes;  their  lack  of  voca- 
tional awareness  was  evident  in  that  they  did  not  know  how 
to  get  into  jobs  or  what  courses  to  take  in  school.  They 
manifested  more  rigidity  in  vocational  choice  and  were  more 
dependent  on  their  parents'  advice  on  a  vocation     than  the 
older  group  of  students.     The  chance  factor  was  more  evident 
in  this  age  group,  and  so  was  a  general  lack  of  vocational 
readiness  and  preoccupation  about  regarding  work  mainly  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  effort  involved. 
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According  to  Super's  theory   (1965)   and  research  (1957), 
9th  graders  should  be  coping  with  the  development  task  of 
"crystallizing  a  vocational  -preference. "     Indices  of  voca- 
tional maturity  include  tasks  indicative  of  orientation 
to  vocational  choice  and  the  use  of  resources  in  becoming 
oriented  to  occupations.     Ninth  graders,   in  becoming  aware 
of  the  need  to  make  prevocational  and  vocational  choices, 
begin  to  acquire  knowledge  of  the  factors  to  consider  in 
making  their  choices.     They  use  resources  to  gather  infor- 
mation, such  as  consulting  or  talking  with  others,  observing 
occupations  in  real  life  or  in  movies,  or  participating  in 
related  activities  such  as  school  courses,  clubs  or  part- 
time  jobs.     This  behavior  also  includes  reading  books  and 
pamphlets  about  one's  preferred  occupation  or  other  occu- 
pations of  interest. 

Jamaican  9th  graders'   responses  to  the  items  seem  to 
indicate  that  they  are  not  coping  adequately  with  the  task 
of  "crystallizing  a  vocational  preference."     This  is  an 
indication  that  vocational  guidance  programs  need  to  be 
updated  and  improved  to  afford  opportunities  for  these 
youngsters  to  become  more  vocationally  aware  and  decisive 
since  much  of  their  future  depends  upon  the  events  of  the 
9th  grade  year.     When  counselors  are  acquainted  with  voca- 
tional behaviors  and  attitudes  which  should  be  appropriate 
for  certain  grade  levels,  their  counseling  can  become  more 
effective.     The  evidence  of  vocational  immaturity  in  the 
9th  grade  emphasizes  the  need  to  accelerate  vocational 
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development  in  New  Secondary  school  students.     The  Prime 
Minister  of  Jamaica  (1974)   notes  that  "obviously  a  country 
cannot  develop  if  there  is  a  neurotic  attitude  toward 
work  .    .   .  the  educational  process  must  be  designed  to  incor- 
porate an  early  indoctrination  of  all  children  to  accept 
the  inherent  worth  of  all  types  of  work"   (p.   48) .     "A  way 
must  be  found  to  persuade  children  to  choose  new  careers 
which  are  alien  to  the  common  experience"   (p.   160) . 

Research  in  the  promotion  of  vocational  planning  in 
students   (Gelatt,   1962;  Krumbultz  and  Schroeder,   1965)  has 
shown  that  counselors  can  help  students  to  develop  construc- 
tive attitudes  in  the  vocational  area  of  their  development. 
Vocational  programs  could  be  introduced  as  early  as  7th  and 
8th  grade  in  Jamaican  schools.     One  of  the  main  objectives 
of  these  programs  could  be  to  develop  in  adolescents  respon- 
sible attitudes  to  work  as  a  means  of  personal  fulfillment 
and  involvement.     Students  can  be  helped  to  understand  that 
in  any  society  there  are  many  and  varied  vocational  needs 
to  be  fulfilled,  that  each  member's  role  is  vitally  and  equally 
important  to  the  adequate  functioning  of  that  society.  In 
teaching  constructive  attitudes  to  vocational  choices,  a 
method  of  fostering  understanding  would  be  through  discussion 
of  developmental  tasks  typically  faced  in  adolescence. 
Various  ways  of  coping  with  these  tasks  could  be  introduced. 
This  type  of  discussion  could  be  based  partly  on  case  studies 
and  could  be  used  to  clarify  the  sequential  nature  of  voca- 
tional choice.     At  the  same  time,   it  could  progressively  show 
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how  some  types  of  choices  are  eliminated,  as  experience  helps 
individuals  find  that  certain  activities  hold  little  or  no 
appeal,  or  promise  of  success  for  them.     In  sharing  experi- 
ences and  studying  the  experiences  of  others,  adolescents 
tend  to  learn  to  accept  responsibility  for  making  their  own 
choices  and  plans  and  eventually  to  rely  less  on  parents' 
choice  of  a  vocation      for  them  as  being  the  best. 

Adolescents  could  also  be  helped  to  understand  their 
vocational  life  stage  of  "exploration"  and  the  developmental 
tasks,  behaviors  and  attitudes  necessary  for  that  stage. 
While  in  primary  school  at  age  11  years,   students  can  be 
taught  to  appreciate  skilled  occupations  by  means  of  visits 
to  farms,   factories,  day-care  centers;  the  emphasis  on  acade- 
mic preparation  for  the  Common  Entrance  Examination  to  High 
School  could  be  lessened.     Through  the  medium  of  films  and 
educational  TV  and  broadcasting,  the  lives  of  skilled 
workers  can  be  made  attractive,  and  incentives  can  be  offered 
to  students  who  plan  to  enter  certain  vocational  fields  such 
as  agriculture  or  carpentry.     As  9th  graders  expressed  their 
lack  of  knowledge  about  requirements  of  work  and  opportuni- 
ties in  occupations,  they  need  to  be  exposed  to  a  broader 
perspective  of  the  world  of  work.     Their  vocational  preference 
in  7th  or  8th  grade  could  be  points  of  departure  in  planning 
orientation  and  exploratory  activities.     They  need  to  know 
about  varied  types  of  occupations  within  a  vocational  area  of 
study;  which  may  in  due  course  appeal  to  them  more  and  enable 
them  to  orient  themselves  more  quickly  to  unfamiliar 
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occupations.     Thus,  a  general  framework  of  occupational 
information  would  be  provided  with  knowledge  of  what  to  look 
for,  where  to  find  out  about  it,  and  how  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  an  occupation.     Vocational  developmental 
tasks  of  9th  grade  Jamaican  students  could  include:  aware- 
ness of  requirements  of  jobs  in  vocational  areas  of  interest; 
an  attitude  of  consistency  in  making  vocational  choices  in 
the  available  areas;  and  growing  awareness  of  the  world  of 
work. 

According  to  Super   (1953,   1957),  older  adolescents  (17 
years  and  over)   are  beginning  to  "implement  a  vocational 
preference."     Developmental  tasks  for  Jamaican  11th  grade 
New  Secondary  school  students  would  be  to  show  specific 
interest  in  a  "line  of  work."     These  adolescents  have  been 
undergoing  training  in  a  vocational  area,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  some  specific  aspect  of  that  area  will  be  attractive 
for  them  to  pursue.     Eleventh  graders  should  convince  their 
counselors  that  they  were  prepared  to  be  practically  involved 
with  their  occupation,  that  it  was  considered  pleasant  and 
offered     some  degree  of  fulfillment,  and  that  they  were  also 
prepared  to  take  initiative  and  to  be  creative  in  their  work. 
Male  and  Female  Differences  in  Vocational  Maturity 

Based  on  the  results  of  the  statistical  analyses  of  the 
data,    (the  female  mean  score  of  26.42  compared  to  the  male 
mean  score  of  25.36),   as  well  as  item  analyses,   it  was  con- 
cluded that  differences  observed  were  not  meaningful. 
These  findings  are  consistent  with  those  of  Crites  (1965) 
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who  found  no  differences  in  vocational  maturity  between  males 
and  females  in  his  sample  based  on  mean  scores.     The  data  of 
the  item  analyses  of  the  Jamaican  students,  however,  indicate 
that  female  students  may  need  differentiated  counseling  atten- 
tion to  facilitate  their  linking  of  attitudes  and  vocational 
opportunities.     In  matters  of  dependence,   female  students  . 
showed  more  independence  of  parents  in  vocational  choice  and 
considered  work  more  as  a  pleasure  than  male  students. 
Female  students  reported  being  more  aware  of  the  "many  things 
needed  to  be  considered  in  selecting  an  occupation"  than  male 
students . 

On  the  other  hand,  male  students  admitted  to  work., 
being  "dull  and  unpleasant";  this  was  considered  a  voca- 
tionally immature  attitude.     They  did  not  agree, however, that 
the  greatest  appeal  of  a  job  was  the  opportunity  it  provided 
for  getting  ahead;  this  response  represented  a  vocationally 
mature  attitude.     The  probability  exists  that  male  students 
were  reacting  to  the  responsibility  placed  on  them  in 
Jamaican  family  situations  where  a  job  signifies  for  them 
monetary  contributions  to  the  household.     Cohen   (1955)  found 
that  after  age  15,  when  sons  have  reached  adolescence,  they 
must  contribute  anywhere  from  one  third  to  one  half  of  their 
earnings  to  pay  for  room  and  board;  and  that  a  constant  and 
prepotent  aim  of  life  is  the  maintenance  of  economic  indepen- 
dence or  self-sufficiency. 

In  the  light  of  these  findings,  vocational  developmental 
tasks  for  male  students  could  involve  appreciation  of  work, 
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viewing  it  as  a  means  of  self  fulfillment  and  pleasure  in 
accomplishing  a  task.     Work  appreciation  classes  for  male 
students  could  preferably  be  conducted  by  male  teachers  or 
male  guidance  counselors;  there  could  be  visits  to  work- 
places by  students  and,  in  turn,  workmen  of  different  skilled 
occupations  could  be  invited  to  share  their  working  experi- 
ences with  students.     Another  aspect  of  work  appreciation 
could  be  teaching  male  students  involvement  with  work  at 
home  with  the  family,  in  the  way  that  female  students  are 
involved. 

Female  students  could  be  taught  to  be  less  socially  con- 
scious about  occupations,  while- simultaneously    the  voca- 
tional curriculum  in  the  schools  could  be  improved  in  the 
provision  of  new  and  varied  vocational  fields  for  them. 
Improved  programs  in  this  respect  may  enhance  the  maturation 
of  vocational  attitudes  of  female  students  so  that  they  will 
be  well  on  their  way  toward  developing  the  attitudes  of 
self-reliance  and  shared  responsibility  to  which  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Jamaica   (1974)  refers. 
Geographic  Location 

In  this  study,  vocational  maturity  was  not  found  to  be 
a  function  of  geographic  location.     This  finding  supported 
that  of  Sampson,  Stripling  and  Pyle   (1978)  who  found  that 
values  in  vocational  decision  making  were  not  subject  to 
geographic  influences.     From  the  research  reviewed  on  occu- 
pational choice  in  Jamaica   (Carnegie,   1975;  Lowe  and  Mahy, 
1978),   it  was  noted  that  students,  regardless  of  geographic 
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locations,  seemed  to  portray  identical  values  in  their 
attitudes  to  vocations  and  to  work  in  general.     New  Second- 
ary school  students  were  seen  to  be  of  similar  socio- 
economic status,  and,  being  placed  in  those  schools,  are 
aware  that  they  are  being  trained  for  entry  into  skilled 
occupations.     Regardless  of  location  of  the  schools,  the 
values  transmitted  through  the  curriculum  and  the  teachers 
are  internalized  by  students   (Phillips,   1974)  .     Values  are 
also  culturally  determined,  and,   in  this  study,  it  was 
observed  that  to  a  great  extent  cultural  characteristics 
influenced  vocational  maturity.     Thus,  the  finding  that 
urban,   suburban  and  rural  locations  did  not  significantly 
influence  vocational  maturity  in  Jamaican  New  Secondary 
school  students  suggests  that  programs  planned  for  voca- 
tional education  and  counseling  can  be  suitably  implemented 
throughout  the  school  system  in  different  parts  of  the 
country . 

Recommendations  for  Further  Research 
The  Attitude  Scale  of  Crites '  Career  Maturity  Inventory 
was  found  to  be  a  useful  instrument  for  providing  a  ground- 
work for  the  study  of  vocational  maturity  in  Jamaican  New 
Secondary  school  students.     In  conjunction  with  the  voca- 
tional developmental  theory  of  Super   (1953)   and  Crites  (1965), 
certain  vocational  developmental  tasks  were  conceptualized 
for  male  and  female  students  as  well  as  for  9th  and  11th 
grade  students.     As  a  developing  country,  Jamaica  is 
anxious  to  develop  healthy  work  attitudes  in  its  people 
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(Manley,   1974) ,   so  that  vocational  development  becomes  a 
priority  in  personality  development.     Guidance  counselors 
are  seeking  new  and  improved  ways  for  more  effective  work 
with  their  students  in  New  Secondary  schools.     This  research 
has  introduced  the  area  of  vocational  development  of  Jamaican 
adolescents  with  particular  emphasis  on  New  Secondary  school 
students.     Since  there  has  been  no  previous  research  done  in 
this  area,  this  study  points  the  way  to  continuing  investigation. 

A  question  that  may  be  asked  at  this  point  is.  How  suit- 
able is  the  Attitude  Scale  as  an  instriiment  for  use  with 
Jamaican  adolescents?       Jamaican     counselors  identified 
items  which  represented  vocationally  mature  attitudes  for 
Jamaican  students,  though  not  for  American  students.  How- 
ever, a  much  more  varied  group  of  individuals,  which  might 
include  school  principals,  home  room  teachers,  foremen, 
office  managers  or  those  engaged  in  youth  employment,  could 
be  consulted  for  their  expertise  in  what  constitutes  voca- 
tional maturity  in  Jamaican  adolescents.     Other  item  and  fac- 
tor analyses  showed  the  influence  of  cultural  characteris- 
tics which  could  have  accounted  for  lower  mean  scores  ob- 
tained by  Jamaicans  when  compared  to  those  of  Crites '  norm 
sample.     Although  the  mean  scores  of  Jamaican  adolescents 
were  more  comparable  to  those  obtained  by  Arab  students 
(Moracco,  1976)   or  black  inner-city  youth   (Schmieding  and 
Jensen,   1968) ,  nevertheless  the  need  exists  for  an  instrument 
to  measure  vocational  maturity  which  is  more  sensitive  to  the 
Jamaican  situation.     Crites'   instrument  could  be  used  as  a 
framework,  and  perhaps  the  items  which  identified  cultural 
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characteristics  related  to  vocational  maturity  could  be 
retained  with  the  addition  of  similar  items  measuring  other 
aspects  of  students'  readiness  for  work.     A  Jamaican  Readi- 
ness for  Vocational  Planning  Scale  might  also  include  items 
dealing  with  self  acceptance,  acceptance  of  masculine  or 
feminine  social  roles,  or  awareness  of  age  mates  of  both 
sexes.     Subscales  could  include  general  knowledge  of  jobs 
which  could  cover  general  concepts  about  occupations  and  the 
world  of  work;  and  participation  in  activities  in  and  out  of 
school.     Counselors  would  be  provided  with  some  appropriate 
means  of  appraisal  of  the  vocational  development  of  their 
clients.     New  vocational  guidance  programs  could  address 
specific  needs,  and  vocational  counseling  could  become  more 
effective . 

Another  question  which  may  be  asked  is.  Is  the  Crites ' 
Attitude  Scale  a  reliable  instrximent  for  this  population? 
The  internal  consistency  coefficient  obtained  for  9th  grade 
was  .66  and  for  11th  grade  it  was  .62;  and  both  these  coef- 
ficients were  consistent  with  Crites'   findings  for  his  9th 
and  11th  grade  norm  sample.     It  is  felt,  however,  that  with 
a  more  appropriate  instrximent,  higher  reliability  coeffi- 
cients might  be  obtained,  and  research  on  program  design 
for  vocational  development  in  Jamaican  adolescents  could 
be  conducted. 

How  effective  is  the  questionnaire  method  of  vocational 
maturity  assessment?     Further  research  could  explore  the 
possibilities  of  structured  interview  techniques  similar 
to  those  of  Gribbons  and  Lohnes   (196  9) .     Studying  vocational 
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development  of  Jamaican  adolescents  could  be  facilitated  by- 
interview  techniques  since  this  would  eliminate  the  reading 
problem  which  often  affects  the  measurement  procedures. 
There  could  also  be  a  combination  of  questionnaire  and 
interview  techniques  in  identifying  vocational  maturity. 

What  is  the  most  effective  type  of  counseling  to  be  used 
with  Jamaican  adolescents?   When  vocational  development  can 
be  effectively  appraised,  further  research  into  types  of 
vocational  counseling  best  suited  to  Jamaican  students  can 
be  conducted.     The  measuring  instrument  can  be  utilized  with 
adolescents  in  the  different  school  systems  of  Jamaica  and 
can  be  standardized  at  the  same  time  identifying  the  popu- 
lations of  students  most  sensitive  to  the  different  methods 
of  counseling. 

Finally,  this  research  supports  the  subcultural  and 
cross-cultural  research  conducted  on  the  vocational  maturity 
of  adolescents,  utilizing  the  Attitude  Scale  of  Crites' 
Career  Maturity  Inventory.     The  results  of  this  and  the  other 
studies  reviewed  have  shown  evidenc^>  of  the  construct  valid- 
ity of  the  Scale  in  that  vocational  maturity  was  seen  to  be 
a  developmental  phenomenon.     There  still  remains  some  ques- 
tion about  the  suitability  of  the  Attitude  Scale  for  use  in 
subcultures  and  cross-cultures  where  adolescents  might  have 
different  patterns  of  vocational  development  caused  by  dif- 
ferent value  systems  and  attitudes.     In  these  instances,  dif- 
fering responses  of  students  to  the  items  of  the  Scale  have 
led  to  vocational  maturity  mean  scores  being  much  lower  than 
Crites'  norm  data  suggest. 


APPENDIX  A 
ATTITUDE  SCALE 


NAME  OF  SCHOOL 


YOUR  AGE  YOUR  GRADE  MALE  FEMALE 


THIS   IS  NOT  A  TEST.    COMPLETION  OF  THIS  FORM  IS  VOLUNTARY. 

These  are  statements  about  career  choice.     Career  choice 
means  the  kind  of  work  or  job  you  think  you  will  probably 
be  doing  when  you  leave  school.     Read  the  statements  and 
if  you  agree  or  mostly  agree  with  the  statement,  check  TRUE. 
If  you  do  not  agree  or  mostly  do  not  agree  with  the  state- 
ment,  check  FALSE.     Try  to  be  honest  in  your  answers. 

TRUE  FALSE 

1.     Once  you  choose  a  job,  you  can't  choose 
another  one. 


2.   In  order  to  choose  a  job,  you  need  to 
know  what  kind  of  person  you  are. 


3.     I  plan  to  follow  the  line  of  work  my 
parents  suggest. 


4.     I  guess  everybody  has  to  go  to  work 
sooner  or  later,  but  I  don't  look 
forward  to  it. 


5.     A  person  can  do  any  kind  of  work  she/he 
wants  as  long  as  she/he  tries  hard. 


6.     I  am  not  going  to  worry  about  choosing 
an  occupation  until  I  am  out  of  school. 


7.  Your  job  is  important  because  it  deter- 
mines how  much  you  can  earn. 

8.  Work  is  worthwhile  mainly  because  it 
lets  you  buy  the  things  you  need. 

9.  The  greatest  thing  about  a  job  to  me 
is  the  opportunity  it  provides  for 
getting  ahead. 
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TRUE  FALSE 

10.  I  often  daydream  about  what  I  want  to 
be,  but  I-have  not  chosen  a  line  of 

work  yet.  '     

11.  Knowing  what  you  are  good  at  is  more 
important  than  knowing  what  you  like 

in  choosing  an  occupation.     '_ 

12.  Your  parents  probably  know  better  than 
anybody  else  which  occupation  you  should 

enter.    '  


13.  If  I  can  just  help  others  in  my  work,  I 
will  be  happy. 

14.  Work  is  dull  and  unpleasant. 

15.  Everyone  seems  to  tell  me  something 
different,  as  a  result  I  do  not  know 
which  kind  of  work  to  choose. 


16.   I  do  not  know  how  to  go  about  getting 
into  the  kind  of  work  I  want  to  do. 


17.  There  is  no  point  deciding  on  a  job 
when  the  future  is  so  uncertain. 


18.   I  spend  a  lot  of  time  wishing  I  could 
do  work  I  know  I  can  never  do. 


19.   I  do  not  know  what  courses  I  should 
take  in  school. 


20.   It  is  probably  just  as  easy  to  be  success- 
ful in  one  occupation  as  it  is  in  another. 


21.  By  the  time  you  are  15,  you  should  have 

your  mind  almost  made  up  about  the  occupa- 
tion you  intend  to  enter. 


22.  There  are  so  many  things  to  consider  in 
choosing  an  occupation,   it  is  hard  to 
make  a  decision. 


23.   I  seldom  think  about  the  job  I  want  to 
enter . 


24.   It  doesn't  matter  which  job  you  choose 
as  long  as  it  pays  well. 


Si; 


TRUE  FALSE 

25.  You  can't  go  very  far  wrong  by  following 
your  parents'  advice  about  which  job  to 
choose. 


26.  Working  is  much  like  going  to  school. 


27.   I  am  having  difficulty  in  preparing  myself 
for  the  work  I  want  to  do. 


28.  I  know  very  little  about  the  requirements 
of  jobs. 


29.  The  job  I  choose  has  to  give  me  plenty  of 
freedom  to  do  what  I  want  to  do. 


30.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  try  out  several 
jobs  and  then  to  choose  the  one  you  like 
best. 


31.  There  is  only  one  occupation  for  each 
person . 


32.  Whether  you  are  interested  in  a  particular 
kind  of  work  is  not  as  important  as 
whether  you  can  do  it. 


33.   I  can't  understand  how  some  people  can  be 
so  certain  about  what  they  want  to  do. 


34.  As  long  as  I  can  remember,   I  have  known 
what  kind  of  work  I  want  to  do. 


35.   I  want  to  really  accomplish  something  in 
my  work  -  to  make  a  great  discovery  or 
earn  a  lot  of  money  or  help  a  great  number 
of  people. 


36.  You  get  into  an  occupation  mostly  by 
chance . 


37.   It  is  who  you  know,  not  what  you  know, 
that  is  important  in  a  30b. 


38.  When  it  comes  to  choosing  a  job,   I  will 
make  up  my  own  mind. 


9.  You  should  choose  an  occupation  which 
gives  you  a  chance  to  help  others. 
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TRUE  FALSE 

40.  When  I  am  trying  to  study,  I  often  find 
myself  daydreaming  about  what  it  will  be 
like  when  I  start  working.     


41.   I  have  little  or  no  idea  of  what  working 
will  be  like. 


42.  You  should  choose  an  occupation,  then 
plan  how  to  enter  it. 


43-   I  really  can't  find  any  work  that  has 
much  appeal  to  me. 


44.  You  should  choose  a  job  in  which  you 
can  someday  become  famous. 


45.   If  you  have  some  doubts  about  what  you 
want  to  do,  ask  your  parents  or  friends 
for  advice  and  suggestions. 


46.  You  should  choose  a  job  which  allows  you 
to  do  what  you  believe  in. 


47.  The  most  important  part  of  work  is 

the  pleasure  which  comes  from  doing  it. 

48.  I  keep  changing  my  occupational  choice. 

49.  As  far  as  choosing  an  occupation  is  con- 
cerned,  something  will  come  along  sooner  or 
later. 


50.  I  am  not  going  to  worry  about  choosing  a 
job  since  you  don't  have  anything  to  say 
about  it  anyway . 


Items  are  keyed  "false"  except  for  Items  2,  22,  38,  42, 
45,   46,   47  which  are  keyed  as  "true." 


APPENDIX 
TABLES 


Table  B-1 

Percentages  of  "Correct"  Answers  to  All  Items  on 


Crites '  Attitude  Scale  by  Boys  and  Girls 


of  Ninth  and  Eleventh  Grades 


Ninth  Grade  Eleventh  Grade 

Item  Boys  Girls  Boys  Girls 


% 

% 

% 

% 

1 

71 

64 

79 

84 

2 

87 

91 

84 

89 

3 

57 

69 

73 

82 

4 

70 

76 

84 

87 

5 

7 

3 

9 

4 

6 

73 

80 

83 

91 

7 

11 

13 

17 

16 

8 

10 

14 

17 

11 

9 

13 

12 

14 

7 

10 

45 

52 

64 

67 

11 

26 

19 

25 

27 

12 

52 

56 

66 

76 

13 

17 

19 

25 

27 

14 

83 

93 

88 

94 

15 

52 

51 

73 

71 

16 

60 

44 

66 

61 

17 

51 

62 

69 

70 

18 

53 

63 

69 

64 

95 


Table  B-1  continued 


Ninth  Grade  Eleventh  Grade 

Item  Boys  Girls  Boys  Girls 


19 

66 

67 

87 

91 

20 

37 

36 

35 

37 

21 

7 

9 

12 

5 

22 

68 

80 

67 

70 

23 

36 

45 

49 

59 

24 

50 

51 

66 

69 

25 

40 

41 

42 

48 

26 

14 

22 

16 

24 

27 

49 

47 

50 

54 

28 

30 

29 

36 

40 

29 

50 

60 

54 

63 

30 

37 

43 

59 

59 

31 

64 

64 

80 

76 

32 

37 

41 

42 

49 

33 

33 

30 

42 

47 

34 

31 

21 

37 

25 

35 

11 

8 

12 

6 

36 

48 

52 

64 

62 

37 

65 

75 

73 

80 

38 

86 

84 

86 

82 

39 

18 

11 

16 

14 

40 

25 

31 

30 

26 

41 

56 

52 

61 

68 

42 

78 

80 

83 

80 

Table  B-1  continued 
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Ninth  Gradp  Eleventh  Grade 

Item  Boys  Girls  Boys  Girls 

43  67  75  82  86 

44  25  23  30  26 

45  77  84  80  87 

46  73  73  72  77 

47  81  87  81  89 

48  60  66  77  85 

49  20  19  33  32 

50  70  79  84  89 


Table  B-2 

Chi  Square  Item  Differences  of  Item  Responses  of 
Ninth  and  Eleventh  Graders  on  Crites '  Attitude  Scale 


Item 

Ninth  Grade 

% 

Eleventh  Grade 

% 

2 

P 

1 

67 

82 

29.37 

.  000 

2 

89 

87 

- 

3 

64 

77 

24.19 

.000 

4 

73 

85 

25.28 

.000 

5 

5 

6 

6 

76 

88 

21.97 

.  000 

7 

12 

16 

8 

12 

13 

9 

12 

10 

io 

49 

65 

28.65 

.000 

11 

22 

26 

12 

54 

72 

36.88 

.000 

13 

18 

19 

14 

89 

91 

15 

52 

72 

44.20 

.000 

16 

51 

63 

15.95 

.  000 

17 

57 

70 

18.05 

.000 

18 

59 

66 

19 

67 

89 

77.33 

.  000 

20 

37 

36 

21 

8 

8 

22 

74 

69 

23 

41 

55 

19.00 

.000 
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Table  B-2 ,  continued 


Ninth  Grade    Eleventh  Grade 


Item  %  %  X  P 

24  51  68  32.53  .000 

25  40  45 

26  18  21 

27  48  52 

28  29  38  9.86  .002 

29  55  59 

30  41  59  36.83  .000 

31  64  78  23.67  .000 

32  40  46 

33  32  44  19.30  .000 

34  25  30 
35"  9  9 

36  50  63  17.36  .000 

37  71  77 

38  85  84 

39  14  15 

40  28  28 

41  54  65  12.07  .001 

42  79  81 

43  71  84  24.64  .000 

44  24  27 

45  81  84 

46  73  75 

47  84  85 


Table  B-2,  continued 
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Ninth  Grade  Eleventh  Grade  - 

Item  %  •%  X  P 

48  63  81  44.34  .000 

49  20  33  24.45  .000 

50  75  87  24.54  .000 
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Table  B-3 

Chi  Square  Differences  of  Item  Responses  of 
Males  and  Females  on  Crites'  Attitude  Scale 

Males  Females  2 

Item  %  %                      X  P 

1  75  74 

2  86  90 

3  65  75  7.660  .005 

4  77  81 

5  7  3 

6  78  85 

7  14  15 

8  13  13 

9  14  9  8.185  .004 

10  54  59 

11  25  23 

12  59  66 

13  20  17 

14  85  94  14.466  .000 

15  62  61 

16  63  53  13.049  .000 

17  60  66 

18  61  64 

19  77  79 

20  36  37 

21  9  6 

22  67  75  9.738  .002 
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Table  B-3,  continued 


Males  Females  _ 

Item  %  %  X  p 


23 

43 

52 

24 

57 

60 

25 

41 

44 

26 

15 

23 

27 

50 

51 

28 

33 

34 

29 

52 

61 

30 

48 

51 

31 

72 

70 

32 

39 

45 

33 

37 

39 

34 

34 

23 

35 

11 

7 

36 

56 

57 

37 

69 

78 

38 

86 

83 

39 

17 

12 

40 

28 

28 

41 

59 

60 

42 

80 

80 

43 

74 

80 

44 

27 

25 

45 

79 

86 

46 

72 

75 
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Table  B-3,  continued 


Item 

Males 

% 

Females 

P 

4  / 

88 

7.469 

.  006 

48 

69 

75 

49 

27 

26 

50 

77 

84 
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Table  B-4 

Equimax  Rotated  Factor  Loadings  for  the 
17  Items  of  the  Crites'  Attitude  Scale 


Factor  1 

Factor  2 

Factor  3 

%  of  total  =  8 

Variance 
Eigenvalue  4.3 

%  of  total=4.6 

Variance 
Eigenvalue  2.2 

%  of  total=3.8 

Variance 
Eigenvalue  1.9 

Items  Loadings 

Items  Loadings 

Items  Loadings 

10  .53 

16  .62 

3  .60 

15  .53 

19                . 56 

12                . 65 

22  -.44 

27  .45 

25  .45 

27  .37 

41  .54 

34  -.33 

43  .43 

48  .52 

Vocational 
Indecision 

Vocational 
Awareness 

Parental 
Influence 

Factor  4 

Factor  5 

Factor  6 

%  of  total=2.8 

Variance 
Eigenvalue  1.2 

%  of  total=2.7 

Variance 
Eigenvalue  1 . 2 

%  of  total=2.4 

Variance 
Eigenvalue  1.1 

Items  Loadings 

Items  Loadings 

Items  Loadings 

7  .68 

1  .57 

5  .62 

8  .71 

31  .57 

13  .57 

24  .30 

33  .32 

34  .34 

39  .49 

Work  as  a  means 
to  income 

Vocational 
Rigidity 

Vocational 
Altruism 
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Table  continued 


Factor  7 

Factor  8 

Factor  9 

%  of  total=2.3 

Variance 
Eigenvalue  1.1 

%  of  total=3.1 

Variance 
Eigenvalue  1.5 

%  of  total=3.0 

Variance 
Eigenvalue  1.3 

Items  Loadings 

Items  Loadings 

Items  Loadings 

29  -.39 

20  .59 

18 

.57 

46  .71 

23  .55 

30 

.30 

28  .45 

36 

.30 

33  .33 

38 

-.58 

17  .30 

44 

.30 

Freedom 

to  do  what 
I  want 


Factor  10  Factor  11  Factor  12 


%  of  total=2.9  %  of  total=2.6  %  of  total=2.5 

Variance  Variance  Variance 

Eigenvalue  1.3  Eigenvalue  1.2  Eigenvalue  1.2 


Items 

Loadings 

Items 

Loadings 

Items 

Loadings 

14 

.67 

6 

.45 

21 

.43 

26 

-.38 

9 

-.67 

34 

.41 

34 

-.37 

21 

-.30 

39 

.30 

37 

.34 

35 

-.36 

40 

.74 

50 

.36 
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Table  continued 

Factor  13  Factor  14  Factor  15 

%  of  total=2.5  %  of  total=2.3  %  of  total=2.2 

Variance  Variance  Variance 

Eigenvalue  1.1  Eigenvalue  1.1  Eigenvalue  1.1 


Items 

Loadings 

Items 

Loadings 

Items 

Loadings 

2 

.57 

4 

.45 

33 

-  30 

42 

.74 

11 

.70 

39 

-.34 

49 

.30 

47 

.72 

Factor  16 

Factor  17 

%  of  total=2.1 

Variance 
Eigenvalue  1.04 

%  of  total=2.1 

Variance 
Eigenvalue  1.0 

Items 

Loadings 

Items 

Loadings 

37 

0.33 

29 

.43 

45 

.71 

32 

.70 
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Table  B-5 

Items  Which  Jamaican  Counselors  Considered 

Vocationally  Mature  but  Considered 
Vocationally  Immature  "by  the  Attitude  Scale 


\7 

JN 

% 

5 

4 

67 

7 

3 

50 

9 

4 

67 

10 

3 

50 

11 

4 

67 

13 

6 

100 

16 

2 

33 

20 

1 

17 

21 

4 

67 

22 

1 

17 

26 

1 

17 

27 

5 

83 

29 

4 

67 

30 

3 

50 

34 

5 

83 

35 

6 

100 

39 

3 

50 

40 

2 

33 

41 

1 

17 

48 

2 

33 
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